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A Great Conference on 


Business Education 
at the 


BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


JULY 18-19, 1934 


Several of the best known commercial educators and 
business men will participate. The new present and 
seemingly glorious future encourage us to put our 
best effort into this conference. Make your arrange- 
ments to attend. Full particulars if you write us for 
them. Do it now. 


BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


INCORPORATED 


BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 
J. L. HARMAN, LL.D., President J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President W. S. ASHBY, Business Manager 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE NEW SCHOOL CODE 


The Educational Commission appointed 
by the governor completed its study of the 
school situation in Kentucky late in the 
summer, and the complete report was pub- 
lished and made available to any citizen 
in the State early in the autumn. A new 
school code, based upon the findings of the 
Commission, has been prepared and is now 
ready for submission to the Legislature. 
The Commission’s report is comprehensive, 
thorough, fair, and sound. It has been made 
by a group of men and women who have no 
selfish motives. They have worked with 
a single goal in mind—the best welfare of 
the children who now attend and who will 
attend our public schools. 


The new code contains the best in our 
present educational legislation and, in 
addition, material to cover the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. It is an 
excellent piece of work and deserves the 
support of every citizen in the State. Every 
man and woman engaged in educational 
work in Kentucky should support it 
actively. If this proposed code is enacted 
into law it will give us a basis for building a 
more effective school system. It does not 
contain all that many of our men and 
women in education would like to have 
incorporated. The Constitution prohibits 
many changes that are necessary to a 
properly organized educational system. 
The Commission and the code committee 
have gone as far as they could under the 
present constitutional limitations. 


Read the new code and then do all that 
you can to help people understand it and 
appreciate it. There will probably be an 
item or two that you will feel like ques- 
tioning. It would be a miracle if a code 
could be written that every one of us would 
accept one hundred per cent. It is difficult 
to produce any kind of a report that is far- 
reaching in its effects that does not stir up 
some opposition. School men could kill 
this report by picking out the little things 
with which they did not agree and harping 
on them. We must forget the little things 
and work for the larger program. This 


is the best opportunity Kentucky has ever 
had to get a sound, constructive set of 
school laws. We must realize on our 
opportunity. 





A CO-OPERATIVE HIGH SCHOOL 


Superintendent R. F. Flege has an article 
in this issue of the SCHOOL JOURNAL telling 
about Estill County’s program of secondary 
education. This paper tells an interesting 
story of the development of high school 
education for the children of two urban 
communities and the county. 

What Kentucky needs at the present 
time is more co-operation of this kind and 
less competition between communities. 
We need county programs, such programs 
to include all of the urban communities in 
the county, in building an effective secon- 
dary school program for the children in that 
area. 

The new school at Irvine has been 
planned to take care of all the children of 
secondary school age in the county. 
Ravenna, Irvine, and Estill County are to 
be congratulated upon their co-operative 
program of secondary education. 





WHO SHALL TEACH OUR 
CHILDREN? 


Recently the editor of the JouURNAL 
asked the members of one of his classes to 
write a mid-term paper on this subject: 
“Do I Want to Teach?” The class was 
composed of students from the colleges of 
arts and sciences, agriculture, commerce, 
and education. They were taking the 
course to satisfy one of the requirements 
for a teacher’s certificate. One student in 
the first two paragraphs of her paper said: 

“It has been taken for granted both by 
myself and the other members of my 
family that I would naturally want to 
teach. Since I have been thinking about 
this problem, however, I have decided it is 
not one which can be determined casually 
on the basis of tradition and precedent, 
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but that it requires serious consideration 
and must be worked out by the individual 
' concerned. 


“Tn considering the suitability of a certain 
field of work for a life occupation one must 
ask himself these questions. Is it suited 
to my abilities and interests? Am I 
‘entering this field by a route promising a 
logical line of promotion? Is this the work 
| really want to do in life? When I have 
answered these questions I have taken a 
step toward the solution of my problem. 
The thing I must do, however, is analyze 
' myself and the requirements of the work 
‘to be done. Will the qualities I possess 
|—my abilities, my attitudes, and my per- 
sonality—enable me to become a success- 
ful teacher ?”’ 


Every person who presents himself as a 
candidate for the teaching profession should 
be required to study the qualifications 
' demanded of the successful teacher, and to 
‘study himself and his chance to measure 
up to these requirements. Every institu- 
‘tion that trains teachers has a grave 
' responsibility to the entire school system. 
| The teacher training institutions cannot 
accept all of the candidates who present 
themselves for teaching if they are to serve 
the schools well. There are numbers of 
people who enter courses in education who 
should be guided away from teaching. The 
| institutions that train teachers have no 
| right to allow students of mediocre abilities 
and unattractive personalities to continue 
in teacher-preparation curricula. 


We want our choicest young men and 
young women to teach our children. We 
want teachers who have social background 
as well as sound education. We want 
teachers who are alert, responsive, capable, 
courageous, who think straight and who 
love our children. Why should we longer 
accept for training high school graduates 
who have no chance to become anything 
but mediocre teachers. We have put up 
with mediocrity too long. Prospective 
teachers should be recruited from the best 
of the high school graduates. Teacher 
training institutions must cease to concern 
themselves with numbers of students and 
must become more vitally concerned with 
quality. And teaching must be made 
worthy of the best efforts of our best 
students. 


OUR COVER 


The front cover page designed by our 
Executive Secretary and executed by 
Miss Anita C. Meyer furnishes a suggestion 
for the use of teachers of English in their 
classes in the upper grades, and even in the 
high schools. 


Why not ask the pupils to write an inter- 
pretation of the picture on the cover of the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL? 


PHASES OF CREATIVE EDUCATION 
EXPERIENCED IN A STUDY OF 
PRIMITIVE LIFE 


Every teacher in Kentucky should read 
with interest the article in this issue of the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL by Miss Louise Willson 
and Miss Josephine Parker on phases of 
creative education experienced in a study 
of primitive life. 


The author was fortunate enough to see 
this play. Rarely has he seen children so 
vitally interested in any project as they 
were in dramatizing the life of primitive 
man. The outcomes of such a study are 
difficult to measure. Some of the children 
who participated in this study and in the 
play and who visited the Century of Prog- 
ress a year later found “The Earth a 
Million Years Ago,’”’ the most fascinating 
of all the things in the great World’s Fair. 
That interest will never die. The Field 
Museum to those children this summer 
meant far more to them than it would have 
meant if they had never made this study. 


Every study in school that gives children 
a worthy life interest is valuable. All 
schools should so plan their work as to give 
children a permanent interest in something 
worth while. Read Miss Willson’s and 
Miss Parker’s article carefully and then see 
what you can do to interest your children. 





READ AND BLUSH 


An illuminating and delightfully written 
article on “What Our College Students 
Read” begins on page 13 of this issue of 
the JourNAL. High school teachers of 
English should read it and blush. College 
teachers of English and education should 
read it and be grateful to Professor Salomon 
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for pointing out to them some of the weak- 
nesses of English in the secondary school. 
After all, the college teachers of English and 
education are the ones who should in large 
measure be held responsible for this situa- 
tion. High school librarians should also 
bear some responsibility for the lack of 
knowledge shown in the article. They are 
charged definitely with assistance in de- 
veloping good reading habits on the part 
of children of secondary school age. How 
interesting do they make the library? 
How attractive do they make new books? 
A good librarian can do much to stimulate 
good reading. 

Read Professor Salomon’s article and 
go to work immediately to develop better 
reading habits on the part of our high 
school boys and girls. We need to begin 
even earlier than the high school. Ken- 
tucky needs as much as it needs anything 
else a good library for every elementary 
school in Kentucky. If we are ever to 
develop good reading habits on the part 
of our young people, we must begin in the 
early grades. 





SUPERINTENDENT RICHMOND 
HONORED 


Honorable James H. Richmond, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, has 
been made chairman of the National Com- 
mittee for Federal Emergency Aid for 
Education. This committee will ask the 
present session of Congress to provide 
Federal funds to assist the states in pro- 
viding minimum essentials in education 
for all of the children in the nation. 

The program to be submitted was formu- 
lated at a recent meeting of the Advisory 
Committee, headed by Dr. George F. 
Zook, United States Commissioner of 
Education. On the committee with Dr. 
Richmond are Commissioner Zook, Dr. 
John K. Norton, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and Honorable James N. 
Rule, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Richmond set forth the plans of the 
National Emergency Commission on Edu- 
cation over a nation-wide radio hook-up 
Sunday afternoon January 14, at 5:30 
o’clock, the National Education Associa- 
tion Hour 


——— 


In closing his address, Dr. Richmond 
urged the vigorous support of these mea. 
sures. He emphasized that the sums of 
money indicated in the proposed bill were 
tentative and should be revised in the light 
of the most recent data available on the 
needs of education in the nation. 

The various steps in the plans set out by 
Dr. Richmond are shown in another article 
in this issue of the JOURNAL. 

In addition to the very important com. 
mittee referred to above, Dr. Richmond js 
on U. S. Commissioner Zook’s Federal 
Advisory Committee, on the Legislative 
Committee for the N. E. A., and Chairman 
of the Text Book Committee of the 
National Council of State Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Education. 


COMMON SENSE IN EDUCATION 


Here is what a mother expects the schools 
to do for her son. 

“T wish the public school to build these 
things in my son: 

“First—Straight thinking. He must 
face facts as they are, must not warp nor 
contort them to his own advantage. Teach 
him to pursue a course of thinking to the 
most logical conclusion possible for him. 
Teach him that it is cowardly to abandon a 
thread of reasoning because it runs afoul 
of his preconceived convictions—cowardly 
to evade or to omit the truth that threatens 
his own ends or desires. 

“SEcCOND—Open his eyes to beauty. 
Lead him to ‘see’ a well turned thought, a 
beautiful painting; to feel exquisite har- 
monies—encourage him to prize spiritual 
values. 

‘“‘THIRD—He must respect the abilities— 
consider the rights—of others. (The world 
seems alarmingly short of stock in these 
two commodities.) Teach him that there 
are nO superiorities save of merit, service, 
achievement. I would have him know 
that there is ~o superiority so despicable 
as that which grinds down the defenseless. 

‘“FourTH—I want my son _ informed. 
Make accessible to him all that history 
offers of man’s strivings and the outcome of 
these efforts that he may have some guides 
toward formulating his own lines of action. 
Teach him to find out things for himself, 
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and show him where information may be 
} found. 

| “Firta—Guide but do not coerce him 
| in his search to discover that task which 
| will make him happiest in the executing. 
When he has found this thing which he 
likes best to do set him in the way of 
learning to do it well. 

“To the public school I send this son of 
mine while he is young, fresh, plastic. Let 
it start him on the ways of thinking, 
feeling, learning, doing, and I shall feel that 
it has accomplished gloriously its mission 
| of helping my son live to his fullest the 
life which nature through me has given 
him.” —Radio Address by Rollo G. Reynolds, 
Horace Mann School, New York, N. Y. 


“SECONDARY EDUCATION” 


The Department of Secondary Education 
of the National Education Association is 
now publishing a bulletin called Secondary 
Education. The September issue of this 
journal contains such articles as ‘‘The 
Changing Curriculum in Secondary 
Schools,’ by Doctor Koos; “Let’s Fire 
Amos ’n Andy,” by Irving S. Ross; ‘Youth 
Must Be Served,” by George M. Wiley, 
and other articles of interest. 


Information concerning this magazine 
may be obtained by writing to the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education, Room 1901, 
130 West Forty-second Street, New York 
City. 


Federal Aid for Kentucky Schools 
May Be Possible 


A subcommittee of the Committee on 


| Federal Emergency Aid for Education 
| proposes a measure whereby the Federal 
| Government may come to the aid of the 
states in keeping elementary and secondary 
| schools open on a normal basis. 


Kentucky is fortunate in that its State 
Superintendent, the Hon. James H. Rich- 


mond, is chairman of the Committee. 
Those who are interested in the welfare of 
our schools will co-operate with Superin- 
tendent Richmond by writing to their 
congressmen and senators in the National 
Congress and urging their support of this 
emergency measure. Teachers throughout 
the State are asking their patrons and the 
outstanding citizens of their communities 
to communicate with their congressmen 
on this matter which is of such vital impor- 
tance to Kentucky’s schools. 


The general plan by which the govern- 
ment may be empowered to release funds 
for education purposes to be administered 
and controlled by the states is set out in the 
following statement: 

The subcommittee recommends that the 
educational emergency be met, as far as 
federal financial assistance is concerned, by 
six steps. These six measures should be 
urged as vigorously as possible. The sums 


recommended under each of these steps 
are tentative and should be revised in the 
light of the latest data available on the 
needs. 


Step 1. The emergency problem of 
keeping elementary and secondary schools 
open on as nearly normal a basis as possible 
during the school year 1933-34 should be 
met by a federal appropriation of $50,000,- 
000 to be allocated according to emergency 
needs in the several states. This sum may 
be provided in one of two ways: 


(a) By a special provision in the relief 
act, or less preferably, 


(b) By a separate federal appropriation. 


In either case such appropriation shall 
be administered preferably by a board of 
which the United States Commissioner of 
Education shall be chairman and executive 
officer. 


Step 2. In view of the fact that the 
inability of many communities adequately 
to maintain schools is certain to continue 
during the fiscal year 1934-35 a federal 
emergency appropriation or allocation of 
not less than $100,000,000 should be made 
available beginning July 1, 1934; this 
appropriation or allocation to be distrib- 
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uted in an objective manner, determined 
by a board of which the United States 
Commissioner of Education shall be chair- 
man and executive officer, and based upon 
reasonable evidence of needs and _ re- 
sources. 


Step 3. That the instability of educa- 
tional support even in the abler states and 
communities, due to the shrinkage of local 
ability to support schools during the depres- 
sion, constitutes an aspect of the present 
emergency of such proportion as to en- 
danger the effectiveness of the schools 
throughout the nation. The fundamental 
relief which is necessary in order that 
public educational institutions may be 
adequately supported can be secured only 
through the adoption of measures for the 
Federal Emergency Aid to education during 
1934-35. The situation is so critical in 
education that the people are justified in 
using federal funds to insure the normal 
operation of schools. Accordingly, it is 
recommended that a substantial sum be 
distributed from the federal treasury to 
various states to assist them in meeting 
this phase of the emergency. 

It is the sense of this conference that the 
method of distribution should provide 
first, that a flat sum objectively determined 
be distributed to all states; second, that a 
supplemental sum objectively determined 
but weighted to meet the needs of the 
poorer states be included in the distribu- 
tion; and third, that the method of distri- 
bution be stated in the statutes, provided 
that a contingent fund not to exceed ten 
per cent of the amount so provided for 1934— 
1935 be reserved for distribution to states 
and local units to meet exceptional and 
unforeseen needs under the direction of a 
board of which the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education shal] be chairman. 


Step 4. Local funds should be released 

for school maintenance by: 

(a) Refinancing school district indebted- 
ness or such municipal or county 
indebtedness as may have been 
incurred in behalf of the schools. 

(b) Providing federal loans to school 
districts or to municipal or county 
corporations, where (in the case of 
the latter) the loan is to be used for 
educational purposes, provided that 


in both instances the loan shall rey 


on the security of delinquent taxes, 


frozen assets in closed banks, of 


other acceptable securities. 

Step 5. 
made for Public Works not less than tep 
per cent should be allocated for buildings 


enterprises. Such grants shall be avail. 


need for the buildings. In cases where 
such surveys have not already been made 
these surveys shall be made under the 
direction of the office of education through 
a decentralized regional organization. The 


Public Works appropriation for school 
plants. 
for such projects be made on a one hundred 
per cent basis. In administering this fund 
major attention should be given to the 
needs of the rural schools. 


Step 6. A federal 
vided to assist students to attend institu- 


tions of higher education for the period 
ending July 1, 1935, by: 


(a) Special provision in existing acts, or & 


(b) By a separate federal appropriation. 


This fund should be administered by the f 


United States Office of Education. 





A NEW BOOK 


KLAAS AND JANSJE, THE WORLD'S 
CHILDREN, by Virginia Olcott. Published 
by Silver, Burdett and Company, Chicago, 
1933; 152 pages. Price $0.76. 

Never before in the history of civiliza- 
tion was a more sincere effort being made 
to build world friendships and international 
good will among young Americans. Schools 
are incorporating in their teaching materials 
literature on children in other lands, their 
habits, customs and institutions. Klaas 
and Jansje contains twenty-seven short 
stories about Holland as Klaas and Jansje 
saw it and knew it. The illustrations are 
well chosen and the stories are told in an 
interesting way. 
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Confessions of a Schoolmarm 


' A decade ago the populace of the nation 
' had no idea that it was generally and indi- 
' vidually afflicted with that obnoxious some- 
| thing, halitosis. Current advertising has 


| finally made inroads on our minds, has per- 
' yaded our sensibilities, until we have be- 
come a thoroughly breath-conscious people. 


Until comparatively recently, only the 
| favored few of our land traveled; the rest 
' of us were more or less content to listen in 
| wide-eyed amazement to tales of the 
wonders of far-off lands. Perhaps Richard 
| Halliburton was the first to waken many of 
' us to the fact that we, too, might partake of 
_ the romance, the adventure, to be found 
Steamship 
F companies, railroads, travel agencies have 
| played on our awakening interests until we 
' feel, not only the lure of travel, but also an 
; actual need for it. 


| Few of us seem capable of this evidence 

of growth on our own initiative, but must 
' have it drawn to our attention by some one 
' else. The new needs loom as large, as 
| potent, however, as if we had discovered 
' them for and by ourselves. 


I have exposed myself this summer to an 
' educational process which must make a 
_ change in my next year’s work. I under- 
' took blithely and carelessly my summer’s 
work. I entered school with the firm con- 
viction that my work of last year had been 
/ good. I felt the need of a change, of a 
| vacation, of a bit of intellectual atmosphere; 
college seemed the best place to get them 
all. Economically and functionally school 
was my best bet. Little did I dream that 
my whole house of cards was to be upset, 
that drastic change would permeate my 
whole teaching philosophy. 


It is obvious then that I must treat this 
discussion from a highly subjective point 
of view. Therefore, I shall state my prob- 
lem with a partial plan for its solution. 


Six years ago I was graduated from 
| college with a major in English, a minor in 
education, and practice teaching in French 
tomycredit. 1 was fortunate enough to be 
employed to teach English in a junior high 
school. I stated on my application blank 


that I could teach algebra. About three 
days before the opening of school a long 
distance call came from the superintendent. 
He said that an unexpected vacancy had 
arisen and that, at the last minute, they 
were without a teacher of geometry; since 
I had said that I could teach algebra, he 
wondered if I might not be able to teach 
geometry in the senior high school. I re- 
called that, years before in high school I 
had liked geometry, still had some faint 
recollection as to what it was about, 
frankly told of my lack of preparation, 
but evinced my willingness to try it out if 
he as administrator, wanted to run the risk 
and accept my best efforts. He did. 
Consequently, I not only started teaching 
two classes in beginning geometry and one 
in business arithmetic, but also fell heir 
to three classes in second semester geometry. 


Never shall I forget the long, laborious 
hours I spent solving originals. I dared not 
do otherwise. If I assigned two or three 
problems to a class, there were sure to be 
some bright pupils who had tried others 
and who needed a bit of help here and there. 
There were other teachers of geometry in 
the school, teachers who were willing to help 
me in any way I needed help, but my pride 
would not permit me to admit that I was 
not master of my subject (for so it had 
become). I contemplated getting a “‘key,”’ 
but my sense of fair play rebelled. How 
could I use it when I would object to its 
use by my pupils? I extended my work 
farinto the night, but when I, hollow-eyed 
and tired, faced my classes the next morn- 
ing, it was with the consciousness of having 
a well prepared lesson, at least “two 
jumps” ahead of my students. 


I shudder to think of the things I did and 
did not teach that first year. All my life 
I have heard that ‘‘Hell is paved with good 
intentions,” and I certainly laid pavings 
enough then to do for a lifetime. But I 
mastered my subject. 


The following summer, on the advice of 
my principal (and this, by the way, is the 
only evidence of supervision I have had in 
my six years of high school teaching), I 
attended summer school and took classes 
in solid geometry and trigonometry. 
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Rather worn out from my strenuous 
first year, I eased up on my next year’s 
work and, although I have been more or 
less unconscious of it, since then I have 
been ‘‘coasting.’’ I have practically ceased 
to grow. Is it not then obvious what this 
course has done—shall I say to me or for 
me? 

Unfortunately, my work cliques, things 
go smoothly, my students have a good word 
to say for me and for my classes, I do fairly 
well in extra-curricular work, and no one 
knows how much I need, how much I lack. 
It seems to me that, since I do not complain, 
am not complained about, things might go 
on indefinitely as they are. 

So, in lieu of supervision, which I realize 
I cannot have, my fundamental aim for 
next year is to begin by being, insofar as I 
find it possible, objectively self-super- 
vising. I have only a few definite plans in 
mind. The first thing I shall do is to 
subscribe to ‘“The Mathematics Teacher.”’ 
I have never subscribed to a professional 
magazine in my field. I have decided 
on this one now because in my reading, I 
have found that it usually contains articles 
which are helpful, devices which seem 
usable. I have one or two plans of class 
procedure which I shall attempt for the 
first time. I have never very thoroughly 
assembled my materials ahead of time, but I 
plan to do this immediately after I return 
home. This work will consist largely of 
the making out of numerous objective 
tests and classroom exercises. 

I am contemplating taking a correspond- 
ence course in some mathematics. I might 
thus be able to complete some under- 
graduate work in my field, and hence, find 
it possible to continue graduate residence 
work in the department of education next 
summer. 

I do not want it to appear that I expect 
to revolutionize my work, that I will 
obviously be a different teacher. I merely 
mean that, by enriching my own experience 
I may be better able to enrich my teaching 
and thereby the learning of my pupils. I 
hope to use plans and devices with which I 
have become familiar to make my work 
better motivated, more vital and better 
adapted to the individual needs of my 
pupils. 

I can hardly imagine myself the com- 
placent instructress I was when I came 


here. I find myself now, not only breath. 
conscious, travel-needy, but exceedingly 
supervisionally minded. I will be a much 
more comfortable sort of a person for a 
principal to work with, for I know bette; 
now what his duties, not to mention his 
trials and tribulations, are. 

Kyte says, “Guidance of the teacher, 
through supervision, is to aid one to become 
competent in self-analysis, self-criticism, 
and self-improvement.” 

The first stage of my supervision has been 
launched. 


DAUGHTER CAN’T BUT COOK CAN 


The English language is filled with dyna- 
mite. Persons often make remarks under 
pressure that prove very fortunate for them 
and likewise may make remarks that are 
just as unfortunate. Here are three 
examples: 


President Roosevelt on one occasion 
when speaking of education used the unfor- 
tunate word “frills.” So reported by a 
Chicago newspaper. In Chicago the word 
“frills” seems to mean everything beyond 
the eighth grade of the grammar schools. 
The teachers were much disappointed. 


On the other hand, Mrs. Roosevelt, in 
her visit to Chicago recently, took the 
attitude that America cannot afford to 
overthrow the free education system unless 
we want to build hundreds of free jails and 
insane asylums. To this the teachers 
applauded. 


The most glaring example of an unfor- 
tunate statement made by a man who could 
not afford to make such a statement was 
the one by a Chicago banker, who, a few 
days ago, sent word to a teachers’ com- 
mittee that ‘“‘no teacher was to get more 
than $25 a week.’ When this same 
banker was asked whether his daughter 
could live on that sum, he answered, ‘‘No, 
but my cook can.’”’ You understand why 
the teachers have a right to be boiling with 
rage.—Indiana Teacher. 





PATRONIZE OUR 
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An Equal Educational Opportunity 
in Kentucky 


Br FP. &. NEBLETT, 
Superintendent of Schools, Jackson, Kentucky 


Just what do we mean when we say that 
every child in Kentucky should be given 
an equal opportunity in public education? 
In answer to this, we declare that each 
child shall have the privilege to attend a 
| public school, financed by the State, and 
there prepare himself, body and mind, to 
live happily and well, and to assist others in 
_ thesame pursuit. This principle is clearly 
implied in the Constitution of these United 
States and delegated to the several states to 
so administer unto its people. The State, 
the sovereign power in education, has in a 
very large measure handed this task down 
to the smaller political units within it. We 
' see, then, this sacred duty of training our 
children has been passed along until the 


| sub-district, with little more than the 
“good wishes”’ of the larger units, is financ- 


ing and operating the school. Such a 
policy, we believe, is not only unwise, but 
contrary to the intentions of those who 
framed our Federal Constitution. 


The geographical setting of Kentucky 
offers a very difficult educational problem 
under the present plan of administration. 
Three distinct sections are shown. Each 
one carries its own burden, as if 
segregated as a distinct political unit of 
the State or of different states. The 
central, or limestone, section contains the 
larger cities, is very fertile, and produces 
a wide spread of agricultural products. 
This section ranks high in adult population 
and lowest in school population on a per- 
centage basis. We note this boundary 
presents real estate and tangible property, 
subject to taxation for school purposes, 
equal or greater than the sum of the other 
two sections. 


The western section of the State is in 
many respects less favored than the lime- 
stone area. Its soil is not so fertile and is 
less adapted to the production of a variety 
of the agricultural commodities which 
command the best prices on the market. 
It, however, has numerous small cities 


whose population is more homogeneous 
and offers more favorable advantages in 
social and educational progress. The 
“Pennyrile’’—as it is often called—holds 
the deed to its home. Outside capital has 
not been allowed by intrigue to purchase 
the valuable resources from the unsuspect- 
ing owner by the glitter of paltry sums of 
money. 


The parents and children have not been 
reduced to a state of serfdom by these 
crafty masters who are interested more that 
their property shall yield handsome in- 
comes than that the children may be 
taught, in schools and churches, by better 
teachers and more consecrated ministers. 
We are pleased that its people have not 
been allowed to look to one or perhaps two 
general types of labor for support. 


There is another area in Kentucky known 
far and wide as ‘‘Eastern Kentucky,’’ the 
mention of whose name often causes the 
stranger to inquire what its people are like 
and why they are so inhumanly cruel in the 
settlements of their own disputes and so 
resentful to outside interference. This 
idea is erroneous in a very large measure, 
and to the extent that the eastern people 
are unlike other Kentuckians, Kentucky 
must be responsible. 

The hills are numerous, rugged and steep; 
its streams, swift and dangerous; its 
schoolhouses are crude and often inacces- 
sible; its highways are impassable six 
months of the year except a trunk line 
through the county. Its people are descen- 
dants of good stock and might well lay 
claim to our purest blood. The children 
of these people have strong bodies and 
good minds. We find much higher rank 
among them than we even suspect. They 
are ambitious and strive in the face of 
adversity to do big and better things. 
They read all books available without 
regard to their educational level. 

Breathitt County lies wholly within this 
section of Kentucky—altogether moun- 
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tainous, having an area of 483 square miles; 
population, 21,143; children below twenty 
years of age, 12,810. The per cent of 
native white people is 99; foreign born .1, 
and Negroes 1-, yet this county has but 
one county high school. This county has 
one town with a census of 2,117 population, 
and no other community has more than 
one dozen homes. These are small groups 
at the railroad stations or at the country 
post office and grocery store, which are 
found in the same room. The valuation 
of the rural surface real estate is less than 
one twenty-fifth that of the limestone area 
per acre. 

The county has five mission schools 
offering elementary and high school work. 
These schools provide only limited oppor- 
tunities for their pupils. The population 
of these schools are orphans and others 
who live near and are able to pay at least 
a small fee. 


These people are patriotic and liberty- 


loving, willing to bear arms in defense of 
home or native land. Kentucky was 
proud of Breathitt County’s record during 
that carnage of human destruction, the 
World War. It was unnecessary to draft 
a single man to bear our colors because 
the county’s quota had volunteered their 
service to their country. As a result, a 
very high per cent of widows and orphans 
were left to be cared for and educated. 

We have tried to direct the reader’s 
attention to some factors which have 
caused Breathitt and other counties of 
that section to be greatly handicapped in 
their social and educational progress. This 
retarded movement is not due to any 
lack of ambition of these people. Only 
in recent months, it was our pleasure 
to have four married women and one 
married man in our high school during the 
same session. Three of these women have 
since graduated from high school and one 
of the women has entered college and the 
two others will enter college in September. 
The fourth woman is now teaching in this 
county and wili return to finish her high 
school work. One of these women was 
enrolled in two high school courses with 
her son as a classmate. There was keen 
rivalry between these two classmates in 
both classes. The man, now well along 
in his thirties, having a family to support, 
attended summer school until July 10th 
of this year and is now teaching. He will 


return to high school in February, 1934, 
and to do so must travel a distance of ten 
miles each way daily. 

Breathitt County is classed as one of the 
State’s pauper counties and therefore only 
a small per capita is behind each child, in 
addition to the six dollars and fifty cents 
from the State. Its teachers are paid too 
poorly to permit even a reasonable prepara. 
tion. It is our opinion that some of these 
will receive as little as thirty dollars per 
month during this current year. 

These are Kentucky’s patriotic citizens 
and do not desire sympathy, but rather a 
“New Deal” which shall offer an equal 
opportunity with any other child in the 
Commonwealth as our National Constitu- 
tion so clearly implies and our State 
Legislature should provide. Education 
should be accepted as a State obligation 
and provisions made to so administer same. 


HEALTH 


According to Walter B. Pitkin, a man 
who scores close to 100 per cent in a medical 
examination will possess the following 
characteristics of high health: 


1. He eats almost any food with gusto 
and digests it easily. 

2. He eliminates waste products freely 
and thoroughly. 

3. He hasarugged heart which endures 
sudden extra and prolonged exertion easily. 

4. His muscles always have excellent 
“tone.’”’ They are never flabby nor slug- 
gish, hence his posture and gait tend to ex- 
hibit liveliness and strength. 

5. His lungs breathe deeply and carry 
the load of extra effort without injury. 

6. He recovers quickly from physical 
injuries and from infections, so far as this 
is humanly possible. 

7. He recovers quickly from emotional 
shocks, such as fears, worries, rages, and 
the like, and does not suffer prolonged 
after-effects. 

8. He readily forms fundamental habits 
of eating, sleeping, working, and exercising; 
but he can also endure well a serious upset 
in such habits when necessary. 

9. While he may not be blessed with 
an immense fund of free energy, he is 
always able to expend the energy he pos- 
sesses without excessive fatigue or emo- 
tional disturbances. 





What Our College Students Read 


By Louis B. SALomon, 
Department of English, Western Teachers College 


The results of a study which I made 
recently among the sophomore literature 
classes at Western Teachers College point 
to an interesting, though deplorable con- 
dition. The purpose of the study was to 
substantiate my belief that the reading of 
the average college student is both micro- 
scopic and ineffective, not merely with 
regard to the so-called classics, but with 
regard to the best that is being written by 
his contemporaries. I may as well state 
here my credo: Namely, that if one must 
be ignorant of one or the other, it is better 
to be lacking in first-hand knowledge of the 
classics than not to be acquainted with 
that which is being done, thought, and 
written in one’s own time. Furthermore, 
the reading of present-day literature should 
be much easier to stimulate, since it does 
not present those bugbears, outmoded 
vocabulary and antique allusions. There- 
fore, if college students know pitifully little 
about contemporary writers and thinkers, 
and are even, in many cases, completely at 
sea as to what is contemporary and what is 
not, then something is radically wrong. 
I shall let the figures speak for themselves. 


The information was obtained in the 
simplest way, somewhat superficial perhaps, 
but on the whole, I think, fairly reliable. 
I had all the students in our sophomore 
literature classes—about two hundred and 
seventy-five in all—write the names of all 
the contemporary authors they could think 
of in ten minutes. It will probably be 
objected that the time-limit was too short 
to give a real indication of the students’ 
knowledge; but I found that in the great 
majority of cases the students had stopped 
writing long before the ten minutes were up. 
A few of them, no doubt, would have pro- 
duced somewhat longer lists if given more 
time; the additions, however, would not 
have consisted of writers with whom they 
were really familiar, but largely of out-of- 
the-way names (out-of-the-way to them, 
at least) which they might have encoun- 
tered here and there. The truly familiar 
names naturally come to the top first. 


I made it plain that the list was to include 
all contemporary writers, no matter how 
highbrow or how lowbrow. There was to 
be no indication of preference, though of 
course it is a psychological probability 
that the first few names on any list would 
represent the compiler’s favorite authors. 


Now, the lists ranged in length from one 
writer (who, incidentally, has been dead 
for twenty years), to thirty-five (an 
excellent list). The average, however, is 
what counts, and the average list contained 
only about eight or nine names. Consider 
this: the average sophomore literature 
student, in ten minutes, could think of 
only eight or nine contemporary writers 
of any sort whatever—and often, as we shall 
see, the people he named were either not 
contemporary or not writers. 


In a tabulation of all the lists, the first 
item of interest, I think, comprises the 
names of the writers most frequently 
mentioned, in the order of their popularity. 
While the lists were not actually meant to 
show preferences, one may draw one’s 
own conclusions; at any rate, the following 
table reveals which writers are most 
familiar to our sophomores. It includes 
all who were mentioned on as many as 
nineteen lists; fewer mentions than that, 
out of the two hundred and seventy-five, 
could hardly be considered indications of 
any general acquaintance with a writer. 
The figures at the right indicate the number 


of lists on which the writer’s name appeared. 

Zane Grey Edna St. Vincent 

Kathleen Norris. . 

Irvin Cobb.. 

Sinclair Lewis. . 

Will Rogers 

Edgar Guest 

Booth Tarkington. Margaret Pedler. . . 

Harold Bell Wright John Galsworthy... 

S. S. Van Dine.... H.G. Wi 

Temple Bailey Edna Ferber 

Edgar Rice Gene Stratton 
Burroughs 

Eugene O'Neill. ... 

Peter B. Kyne 

Geo. Bernard Shaw 


Mary Roberts 
Rinehart 
James Oliver 


i Augusta 
regory 
A. A. Milne 
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Wm. Butler Yeats. 20 Jack London 
Wil J 19 0.0. MclIntyre.... 
These figures need little comment. 
After all, it is far better to read Zane Grey, 
or even Edgar Guest, than to read nothing 
at all. I suppose that one should be agree- 
ably surprised to find Lewis, Tarkington, 
O’Neill, and Miss Millay so high up, in 
such company. A stranger might also 
regard the appearance of Lady Gregory, 
Milne, and Yeats, even so far down on the 
list, as evidence of some leaning toward 
higher things, but such is not the case. As 
a matter of fact, each of these three writers 
is represented by a selection in the book of 
readings used in our sophomore course, so 
that for that reason alone they should have 
received far more mentions than they did. 
The trouble is that most of the students 
have read these selections without even 
realizing that they are contemporary. 
Other living writers included in the required 
readings, and the number of times they 
were mentioned, are as follows: Hilaire 
Belloc 3, G. K. Chesterton 12, Samuel 
McCord Crothers 13, Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch 4, Stephen Leacock 7. 


Now, while I asked for contemporary 
writers, and explained that by contemporary 
I meant living, I feel that it is quite pardon- 
able for a student to include names of men 
who have died recently but who really 
belong to our period. This includes people 
like Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy, and 
Sara Teasdale, or even Joseph Conrad and 
Thomas Hardy. When it comes to people 
who have been dead for from fifty to three 
hundred and fifty years, however, the 
mistake can no longer be accounted for by 
the mere fact that the student missed their 
obituary notices in the papers. The 
following are the names of those who belong 
definitely to other generations, and the 
figures represent the number of lists on 
which they were mentioned: 


Louisa Alcott Helen Hunt 
Matthew Arnold... 
Jane Austen....... 
John Bunyan...... 
Samuel Clemens... 
Stephen A. Douglas 
George Eliot 
Ralph Waldo 
Poy: 

en jelding. . 
Bret {egy 
William Hazlitt. . 
Leigh Hunt 
Henrik Ibsen...... 


Sidney Lanier 
James R. Lowell. . 
Christopher 
Marlowe. : 
Guy de Maupassant 
John Ruskin 
Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan 
Henry David 


Walt Whitman.... 
Oscar Wilde 


No teacher of literature who has taken 
the trouble to investigate his students’ 
historical knowledge will be surprised at 
this list. 


Other aberrations were relatively unim- 
portant, though worth mentioning. The 
spelling, of course, was both fearful and 
wonderful, often necessitating a shrewd 
guess as to the name intended. Sabinstein, 
for instance, could hardly be anybody but 
Sabatini, and Eliza B. Earhart must have 
been intended for the air-minded Amelia. 
Sin Claire Lewis would no doubt be grateful 
for a new arrangement of his name. Some- 
times the first name of one writer would 
apparently get mixed up with the last 
name of another, to form what Lewis 
Carroll would have called a portmanteau 
name. In the case of one name, Elizabeth 
Maddox Meadows, the author’s name 
seems to have got crossed with the title of 
one of her books. It is worth mentioning, 
too, that there was a liberal sprinkling of 
baseball players, movie actresses, musicians, 
and football stars, whose names somehow 
sounded familiar to the compilers of the 
lists, without striking the proper echo. 


So much for the sins of commission. 
What I consider far more serious is the 
long list of names that should have figured 
prominently but did not. Now, there are 
a few people in every sophomore class who 
do some reading; consequently most of the 
important writers of our day were men- 
tioned at least once or twice, but such 
mention does not mean that the average 
student has ever even heard their names. 
The following writers are among those who 
were mentioned not more than three times: 


Hervey Allen 


Edgar Lee Masters 
Gertrude Atherton 


W. Somerset Maugham 


E. Barrington 
Phillip Barry 
Hilaire Belloc 

Louis Bromfield 
Heywood Broun 
Walter De La Mare 
Marc Connelly 
Warwick Deeping 
Lloyd Douglas 
John Erskine 
William Faulkner 
Zona Gale 

Richard Halliburton 
Ernest Hemingway 
Dubose Heyward 
A. E. Housman 
Edwin Markham 


Andre Maurois 
H. L. Mencken 
George Jean Nathan 
Ezra Pound 
J. B. Priestley 
Edwin Arlington 
Robinson 
Romain Roliand 
Bertrand Russell 
Upton Sinclair 
Henrik Van Loon 
Hugh Walpole 
Carolyn Wells 
Alexander Woolcott 
Percival C. Wren 
Stefan Zweig 
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For that matter, Alfred Noyes, Emil 


| Ludwig, Hamlin Garland, Noel Coward, 


Sophie Kerr, and T. S. Stribling just did 
slip in with four mentions each. John 
Masefield and Erich Maria Remarque 
drew five apiece; Robert Frost and Joseph 
Hergesheimer were granted six, and James 
M. Barrie earned the grand total of nine. 
Finally, the following are among those who 
were not mentioned at all: 


Selma Lagerlof 
Thomas Mann 
Charles Morgan 
Julia Peterkin 
Walter Pitkin 
John Cowper Powys 
Elmer Rice 
Laurence Stallings 
Frank Swinnerton 
H. M. Tomlinson 
Rebecca West 
Arnold Zweig 


Richard Aldington 
Stephen Vincent Benet 
Max Beerbohm 

James Branch Cabell 
T. S. Eliot 

Ford Madox Ford 
Maxim Gorky 

Ellen Glasgow 

Ralph Hodgson 
Sidney Howard 
Aldous Huxley 

James Joyce 

George S. Kaufman 


Such is fame. 


Am I wrong in considering it deeply 
regrettable that the young men and women 
who furnished this information—most of 
whom are the teachers of tomorrow—are 
for the most part in complete ignorance of 
even the names of the best writers of their 
own time? Even though the majority of 
them could affirm without very much 
hesitation that Shakespeare was a play- 
wright, Milton a poet, and Dickens a 
novelist, probably not more than a half- 
dozen of them could tell you whether 
Hervey Allen, author of the most talked-of 
book of the year, is a novelist, a politician, 
or an orchestra leader. 


I am aware that the responsibility for 
this condition falls partly on the college. 
During the year and a half or more that 
they have spent in an institution of higher 
learning, they might, theoretically, have 
come in contact with the names of many 
great contemporary writers. Two factors, 
however, serve to prevent this. First, 
there is the inevitable grind of college 
work, which reduces “outside reading’’ 
usually to a minimum and pleasure reading 
to practically nothing at all. Second, and 
more important, is the fact that the habit 
of reading must be acquired before the 
student enters college if it is to do him any 
good during his college career. Most of 
our students tell us that they have studied 
“literature” in high school; it generally 


turns out that they have but been exposed 
to the information contained in a history 
of literature and have done no reading 
whatsoever. How much the facts of this 
history stick, without any reading of 
literature itself, can readily be imagined. 
How much the student gets out of the one 
or two plays of Shakespeare which, accord- 
ing to tradition, he is forced to read long 
before he is ready for it, is also not hard 
to guess. 


I am not arguing for the elimination of 
the classics, or of training in historical 
background. On the contrary, I merely 
urge that students of high school age be 
brought to literary consciousness through 
contact with writing of their own day, in 
order that they may, in due time, bring 
something besides blank astonishment to 
the study of the literature of other periods. 
I hestitate to predict how many of our 
sophomores, for all their high school study 
of “literature” and for all that we have been 
able to add to it in our over-crowded third 
semester of English, could take the names 
of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Thackeray, and 
Galsworthy, and arrange them in proper 
chronological order. There is only one way 
for literature to become alive, and that is 
for it to be read. 


DARE THE SCHOOL BUILD A NEW 
SOCIAL ORDER? 


As the possibilities of our society begin 
to dawn upon us, we are all, I think, 
growing increasingly weary of the brutali- 
ties, the stupidities, the hypocrisies, and 
the gross inanities of contempory life. 


We have a haunting feeling that we 
were born for better things and that the 
nation itself is falling far short of its powers. 
The fact that other groups refuse to deal 
boldly and realistically with the present 
situation does not justify the teachers of the 
country in their customary policy of hesita- 
tion and equivocation. 


The times are literally crying for a new 
vision of American destiny. The teaching 
profession, or at least its progressive ele- 
ments, should eagerly grasp the oppor- 
tunity which the fates have placed in their 
hands.—George S. Counts. 





Fads and Frills in Big Business 
and Industry 


We hear these days much criticism of the schools, especially that there are too many 
fads and frills in the course of study. Some months ago the organized representatives of 
big business and industry known as the United States Chamber of Commerce felt called 
upon as self-appointed agents to state that schools are costing too much and indicated very 
specific economies that ought to be practiced in our schools. When the blight of the 
economic depression came upon us, people began to investigate the causes. The only 
economies the representatives of big business suggested affected immediately the innocent 
school children, the farmers, and wage-earning and salaried people. They first turned 
their attention to the public schools and proceeded to outline a scheme of economy in the 
field of education. Their propaganda appeared in the newspapers and they saw to it 
that school boards, legislative bodies, and other forms of government control would do 
their bidding and carry out their drastic economies. They listed twenty items where 
school costs should be curtailed, among which were recommendations for shortening the 
school year, increasing teaching hours and teacher load, abolishing school service and cut- 
ting teachers’ salaries, and transferring one-third of the cost above the high school from tax- 
payer to pupil. 

The following comparative statement shows how well their work was done in a 
typical city of the Midwest, Chicago: 


EcoNoMIES INSTITUTED BY THE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF 
CHICAGO 


ECONOMIES IN SCHOOLS RECOMMENDED BY 
THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


The number of kindergartens shall 


Discontinue kindergartens. 
be reduced 50 per cent. 


Abolish all classes in physical edu- . Physical education teachers in the 

cation. high schools reduced 50 per cent; 
abolish all such classes in the elemen- 
tary schools. 


Simplify overhead administration. Assistant superintendents reduced 
from five to three; district superin- 


tendents reduced from ten to five. 


Transfer supervisors to classrooms 
and transfer supervision of instruc- 
tion to principals. 


Discontinuation of continuation and 
evening schools. 


Simplification of the curriculum. 


Abolish all teachers of music in 
orchestras and bands, and _ super- 
visors of art abolished. 


Supervision of schools to be combined 
among the principals; no principal 
to have less than two schools under 
his supervision. 


All continuation and evening schools 
to be abolished. 

Manual training in the elementary 
schools to be discontinued. 
Household arts instruction abolished 
in the elementary schools. 

Defective speech classes reduced from 
twenty-three to twelve. 
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All this curtailment of school service in the name of economy would cut the heart 
out of our State and city school systems and set the schools back a half century. The 
above curtailment of school service in the city of Chicago is ill-timed and drastic. Itisa 
generally known fact that this great city has been in arrears in the payment of its teachers 
anywhere from six to twelve months and some big business concerns located in that city 
have not paid any taxes for two or three years. When the teachers of that city in dire 
desperation and protest marched en masse to a certain well-known bank headed by no 
less a person than a former vice-president of the United States and one-time ambassador 
to the Court of St. James, asking that that bank accept the city’s time checks for cash 
the request was met with the exclamation. ‘To Helen Mariar with trouble makers.” 
Trouble makers? It is not the teachers who are trouble makers in this country, even if 
they do get a little disorderly after months of unpaid service. The real trouble makers 
are some of the eminent and powerful men, who, by controlled legislation, subservient 
courts, or bribed executives, or just plain unfair and crooked business methods, take 
millions of dollars from the public without rendering an equivalent service in return, one 
of whom is now on a vacation in far away Greece where he is out of reach of extradition 
papers for criminal offenses in this country. 


Without laying any particular claim to possessing the wisdom of the ages we would 
like to suggest some fads and frills in the realm of big business. If some of these fads 
and frills were discontinued and some drastic economies instituted there it would restore 
our financial equilibrium much more quickly than abolishing the so-called fads and frills 
in our schcols. We point out: 


Som:: FADS AND FRILLS IN BIG BUSINESS 


Frill No. 1: Wild speculation in stocks and questionable practices in the conductfof 


some of our financial institutions. 


Thousands of banks in the country were wrecked and failed to open after the bank 
holiday in March jeopardizing millions of cash representing the hard-earned money of 
innocent depositors. We recommend that searching investigations in this field be 
continued in order to find the responsible persons and the guilty ones be transferred from 
powerful positions in the financial world to places where they can do no further harm. 


Fad No. 2: High salaried executives in big business and industrial concerns. 


The salaries of executives of twelve large railway systems range from $61,000 to 
$135,000 a year. 

Five of the largest insurance companies pay their presidents salaries ranging from 
$100,000 to $200,000. 


The United States Steel Corporation was paying its president a salary of $200,000 a 
year and since 1926 its board of directors has voted him each year a bonus of $850,000 
annually. 


An investigation reveals that the American Tobacco Company was paying its 
president in 1931 an annual salary of $168,000 and in addition its board of directors 
voted him a bonus that made the annual inccme for his services cost the corporation 
slightly more than $1,000,000. 


Thousands of lesser business and industrial concerns pay their executives as much or 
more than the salary of the President of the United States. 


We recommend that bonuses to such high salaried executives be discontinued and 
that no executive in the financial and industrial field receive as his compensation any more 
= the salary of the President of the United States, preferably that his salary be much 
ess. 


Frill No. 3: The high cost of luxury. 
The people in the United States in one year spent $1,982,000,000 for gasoline. 
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The people of the United States spent in one year for cigars, cigarettes, and other 
forms of manufactured tobacco $1,212,000,000. 


The cost of the combined school systems of thirty-eight out of the forty-eight states 
could be operated for less than was spent for tobacco. We suggest that the taxpayers 
invest some of this expenditure in education of the boys and girls that are to be the men 
and women of tomorrow. If thirty per cent of this were diverted to education it would 
help mightily to balance our civilization. 


Fad No.4: The expenditures for moving pictures, theaters, prize fights, and cabarets 
amounted in one year to $1,240,000,000. 


We suggest that at least twenty-five per cent of this expenditure be transferred, 
through a system of taxation, to the support of public education. 


We submit these facts and figures and suggest that if the United States Chamber 
of Commerce is honestly interested in bringing about economies in the operation of 
government and general financial affairs and that if they applied their wisdom to seeking 
economies in this field, the public would appreciate much more the services of that 
organization and our financial and government difficulties would soon vanish. 


What do you think of a nation that will close the kindergartens, night schools, 
shorten its school term, cut its teachers’ salaries to a point below the amounts paid factory 
laborers while it continues to pay enormous salaries and bonuses to executives in the field 
of big business and huge amounts on amusements of doubtful value? So long as the 
combined expenditures for tobacco and amusements are fifty per cent greater than the 
combined expenditures for all public education, high, elementary, and primary schools, 
should we take seriously any thesis that we can no longer afford to give our children a 
decent education? We believe that if the people of Virginia know the facts about the 


schools and realize the dangerous plight they are in at the present emergency they will 
demand that our schools be maintained at higher levels than at present.— Virginia Journal 


of Education. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND 
WORLD PEACE 


Today, as perhaps never before in the 
history of civilization, we are in need of 
teachers committed to a program of world 
peace and international friendship. Such 
teachers can make a very real contribution 
by beginning to stimulate in children 
mental and emotional attitudes which are 
absolutely vital for the success of a peace 
program. 


To this end the educational department 
of the Women’s International League is 
making a study of appropriate material, 
hoping eventually to organize it into some 
form which will be attractive and usable 
in the classroom. Our aim is, as far as 
possible, to keep our suggestions so definite 
and specific that teachers may actually 
experiment with them in different school 
situations, perhaps evaluate them, and let 
us know their conclusions. Suggestions 
and constructive criticism from teachers 
would be both welcome and valuable aids 


in planning for future work, and teachers 
would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they had done a real piece of service 
in this field. 


There may be teachers who read this 
letter who already know and have sucess- 
fully used material such as has been de- 
scribed; if so we would be delighted to hear 
about it from them and to incorporate it in 
our plans. We are searching for stories, 
songs, plays, pictures, and suggestions for 
informal dramatization, posters, and proj- 
ects; these to be adapted to the needs of 
the different age groups. 


The results of our study we plan to have 
in available form early in the spring; and 
after its publication, teachers will be sent 
free copies upon request to our Philadel- 
phia Office (1924 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia). 


A prize of $25.00 will be given for the 
most valuable material sent in not later 
than April 1, 1934. 





Retention of Chemical Facts 


By THomMAs CORWIN HERNDON, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 


How well and for what length of time are 
the facts and principles of high school 
chemistry retained? About a decade ago, 
Powers,! working in a northern state, 
found that high school pupils retained but 
little of the more technical parts of chem- 
istry, that they were some better in 
recalling practical applications, and that 
they were none too good in any part of 
the subject. This was especially true 
after the lapse of a few years. 


Is the present situation in Kentucky the 
same as Powers found in Minnesota ten 
years ago, or is it different? Inan attempt 
to answer this question an investigation 
was conducted by the writer at his institu- 
tion. 


A short test, composed of three parts, was 
prepared. The first part of the test dealt 
with practical applications of chemistry, 
the second with principles and technical 
chemistry, and the last with the writing of 
equations and formulas. The test was 
administered to the members of the fresh- 
man and sophomore classes in this college 
who had had high school chemistry but no 
college chemistry. In this group were 
twenty-six men and thirty-five women, a 
total of sixty-one students. . As a control, 
the test was given to the same number of 
students of these classes and of approxi- 
mately the same general intelligence as 
shown by psychological tests. This group 
had had no formal training whatever in 
chemistry. The test was also given to the 
classes just finishing chemistry courses in 
three widely separated high schools, typical 
of those whose graduates attend this insti- 
tution. There were eighty-four of these 
high school pupils. In all cases, the subject 
was asked to state the academic year in 
which chemistry was studied. The tests 
were scored by parts and as units. The 
results are given in the following table. 


_ Considering the scores made by students 
immediately upon completing the course in 


high school chemistry as a measure of the 
chemical knowledge of the average student 
under the circumstances, it will be noted 
from the table that the knowledge of every- 
day applications of chemistry does not 
greatly change for a period of two years 
but has largely disappeared after three 
years. On the other hand it is apparent 
that knowledge of principles and technical 
chemistry as well as ability to write 
equations and formulas is rapidly lost 
beginning with the first year after taking 
the course. 


SCORES MADE BY VARIOUS GROUPS 
OF a oar CHEMISTRY 








Part|Part| Part 
Et Ob a 
Maximum possible score 15 | 10 


At end of course ~~. | ea 
high school pupils) Range 0-10 

After one year or more Av. 0} 1.6 
(61 college students). . | Range 

After one year (15 col- 
lege students). . ange 

After two years (23 col- ja Av. 
lege students) Range 

After three years (11fAv. 
college students)... ..\Range 

After more than three(Av. 
years (11 college stu-} Range 0-13 
dents) 

No chemical Hey 
(61 college students) ..| Range 0-23 

















0-8 





If the scores made by those who have 
not studied chemistry at all are considered 
as a base level, and are subtracted from 
the scores of those who had studied 
chemistry three years previously, it is 
seen that the residue is very small indeed, 
being almost negligible. It is not con- 
tended that the experiment described is 
absolutely conclusive, yet it is believed that 
it indicates a very definite trend toward 
the almost complete disappearance within 
a few years of most of the facts and prin- 
ciples learned in an ordinary course in high 
school chemistry. 


1Powers. S. R.. Achienement in High School Chemistry, Sch. Sci. and Math., 25, 53-61 (1925). 
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Does the conclusion just drawn mean 
then that it is not worth while to teach 
high school chemistry? Most assuredly 
it does not. It is reasonable to assume 
that the teacher of high school chemistry 
strives to have his pupils learn many of the 
facts and principles of chemistry. He also 
endeavors to develop, in the mind of the 
pupil, some conception and mastery of the 
scientific method and an appreciation of the 
spirit of chemistry as manifested in the 
modern world. Facts once learned may 
soon be forgot, but attitudes and apprecia- 
tions are likely to become a part of one’s self 
and to become incorporated into the 
adjustment of the individual to his environ- 
ment. Therefore, it behooves every teacher 
of high school chemistry certainly not to 
neglect the facts of chemistry, but to place 
a greater emphasis on those things which 
are of greater value and of more lasting 
importance. 


TO THE PARENTS OF AMERICAN 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


What are the people of America doing 
to their schools? Our children in school, 
28,000,000 of them, are feeling, as you and 
I, the effect of the depression. They are 
bound to feel the press of poverty and the 
strain of worry and fear so prevalent in 
their homes. 

This is bad enough—especially in a land 
whose great resources make it unnecessary. 
But something worse than this is happening 
to our children! It is this. The children 
of America today are not getting a New 
Deal—they are getting a raw deal. All over 
this country they are being made to pay for 
the mistakes our generation has made. 

Self-seeking politicians, harassed by the 
voters for economy, are cutting to the bone 
appropriations for schools, while other 
governmental costs, waste, inefficiency, 
and graft continue. Retrench on the 
education of America’s children? Surely— 
if it is necessary—but not until every 
crooked politician’s tin box is emptied of 
its stolen treasure; every useless office- 
holder is deprived of his sinecure; every 
inefficient and wasteful expenditure of 
public funds is done away with. 

Do you, the parents of America’s children, 
think for one minute that those who fatten 


———. 


at the public trough are going to let school 
teachers and children stand in their way? 
Do you imagine for an instant that certain 
great commercial interests are going to 
jeopardize their selfish aims that children 
may be served? Do you parents realize 
the powerful forces that are at work in your 
community, your state, the nation, to make 
your children pay the price of mismanage. 
ment, inefficiency, graft, and selfish greed? 


If that individual boy and girl who 
belongs to you were threatened with 
personal harm, you would move fast 
enough, every one of you. I’m trying to 
tell you that all the children of America 
are in danger. 


A nation that can make superhuman 
efforts to arrive at just agreements for the 
manufacture of everything from tractors 
to toothpicks surely owes it to civilization 
to arrive at a just and equitable Code for 
Children. If it is good public policy for 
the N. R. A. to guarantee a living wage for 
all American workers, is it not equally 
good policy for the Federal Government 
to guarantee education for all American 
children? 


If it is good policy for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to appropriate three billions of 
dollars for building other public works, is 
it not equally good policy for the Federal 
Government to appropriate one billion 
dollars for building an educated citizenry? 
Surely the education of its children is 
America’s greatest public work. 


The Government’s own figures, issued 
by its Office of Education at Washington, 
reveal that on January 1, 1930, nine and 
one-half million American school children 
were without adequate educational facili- 
ties. Only appropriations from the Federal 
Government can save thousands of our 
schools. The N. R. A. has no greater 
responsibility than that which it owes to 
America’s children—Radio Address by 
Rollo G. Reynolds, Horace Mann School, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Creative Composition 


By Mrs. JULIAN TyNG AND May C. HANSEN, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 


Creative education is not a new idea, 
although many writers treat of it as a 
modern procedure. It was popularized 
centuries before the time of Christ. Athens, 
for instance, stimulated her youth to be 
creative more than America has yet dared. 
Through the years since then, great 
teachers have repeatedly uncovered the old 
idea. About four decades ago it was given 
anew impetus in America. In 1896, John 
Dewey founded a laboratory school in con- 


| nection with the University of Chicago. 


“Activity through creative self-expression’”’ 
was the chief objective in the plan. The 
central idea of the laboratory school, 
established by J. L. Merriam at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri in 1904, was to ‘‘draw out” 
through creative impulses rather than to 
impose ideas, lessons, and experiences from 
without. The Francis W. Parker school, 
opened by Flora J. Cooke, also contributed 
to the creative tendency through the belief 
that freedom in creative ability is most 
valuable. 


By the year 1925 the term, ‘‘creative,” 
began to have a definite meaning and carry 
with it a particular educational concept. 
In that year, impetus to the present use of 
the term was given by Hughes Mearns, 
then a member of the Lincoln school staff, 
in his book ‘‘Creative Youth,” and by the 
Francis W. Parker school in its yearbook, 
“Creative Effort.”” Dr. Harold Rugg, pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is one of the foremost 
enthusiasts of this type of education 
through the development of the child- 
centered school. 


At the present time the creative element 
is being developed quite universally, though 
not completely. The attention directed 
to the creative powers of children has 
awakened interest in schools of all types. 
Earnest teachers everywhere are at work 
seeking to release children’s powers of 
expression in art and in language. In both 
fields, of course, some of the results are 
quite crude. At the very worst, however, 
they are probably not less valuable than the 


outcome of dictated assignments and in 
many cases they are significantly better. 


Creative expression is fundamental to 
the child’s fullest development, happiness, 
and spiritual growth. All normal children 
have the right to live in an environment 
which will stimulate all their powers of 
expression. Nothing can equal the per- 
sistence of children when engaged in 
creative work. They will work with an 
interest and perseverance never accorded 
the usual home work or assignments. 


Regarding the evaluation of the creative 
act there are two opposing groups. One 
accepts the sociological point of view, 
asserting that the creative act must} be 
recognized by competent critics as out- 
standing. By this standard, creative work 
would be possible only for very few teachers 
and still fewer pupils. Dr. W. H. Kil- 
patrick attacks this position when he says: 
“Can the gifted alone create? I say 
no... . They may be the only ones who 
can create great creations but not the only 
ones who can create. Everyone of you 
and every child you have is capable of 
creation and, in fact, does create every 
day.” 


The other standard for judging creative 
acts is known as the psychological under 
which the emphasis is placed upon the 
relationship of the product to the previous 
experience of the individual. A creative 
act is thus that which represents for the 
individual a new thought, a new idea, a 
new solution, a new analysis or synthesis. 
According to this point of view, wherever 
there is an instance of learning, there is in 
some measure active creation taking place. 


Many teachers are rather definitely 
interested in creative writing. Many of 
those who are interested are wondering 
what they can do and what they should do; 
others are doubting whether they possess 
adequate literary background or talent 
for such leadership. It is almost impos- 
sible to define a technique. Ideally, the 
child from the beginning will report to his 
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teacher and the group whatever interests 
and seems important to him. Lead the 
child to believe in the value of his own 
experiences. Use the utmost skill to 
stimulate the child to transfer to the group 
what has interested and impressed him. 
Whenever we can get him to do this no 
matter how humble the experience nor 
how crude the form of expression, we are 
opening the way to wider interests. 


Observation of young children teaches 
one that their speech is frequently rhyth- 
mical. In playing together, children often 
speak, by chance, nonsensical lines which 
they seize upon and repeat rapturously 
over and over again just for the joy in the 
rhythm. If they never lost this sense of 
rhythm, they would not need to learn to 
write poetry, they would be poets. But 
they have lost this charm of free self- 
expression and the teacher must guide them 
to re-discover themselves before they can 
begin to write poetry. The writing of poe- 
try should be attempted more frequent- 
ly than prose composition in the elemen- 
tary grades. The sustained effort required 
in prose is difficult for the children of 
these grades. 

The teacher should read much good 
poetry and prose to the group in order to 
stimulate and to develop creative writers. 
The taste of the children must be trained. 
There should be much play with words for 
the creative writer must be sensitive to 
words. Encourage the children to play 
with words, as in a game, to strengthen and 
to increase their vocabularies. The creative 
child must also be a wide reader. The 
more widely read he is, the richer his back- 
ground, the broader his viewpoint, the 
farther removed his horizon. 

The following represents the creative 
writing done by the children of the Training 
School of Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College in both poetry and prose. These 
writings range from the first through the 
sixth grade and were written by children 
of average intelligence as part of their 
regular composition work. In no case did 
the children nor the teachers know that 
their work would be used for illustrative 
purposes. 

Milk is good! 
Milk is cool! 
Milk is good for you! 
George Kearns 
Grade I 


Goody! Goody! 
Milk for me! 
Milk for you! 
Goody! Goody! 
Stella Rush 
Grade I 


THE CLOVER 


We played in the clover. 
We tried to find a four-leaf clover. 
It was fun to play in the clover. 
Wilson Bond 
Grade I 


THE LITTLE Pics 


The little pigs were trying to get their breakfast, 
The mother ran away from the pigs and they could 
not get their breakfast. 

The little pigs were black and some were white 
and some were spotted. 

Doris Walker 


‘Grade I 


THE EscarpeD Cow 


_ Once there was a boy named Thomas and his 
sister was named Mary. They milked every morning 
and evening. Mary’s cow was gentle. Thomas had 
to run after his cow with a stick. 

Sam Fife 
Grade I 


Dear Miss Storey: 
I have made up a poem. 
I had a little pony, 
I gave him hay to eat, 
And every time he went out riding 
He got mud on his feet. 
Alex Wiggins 
Grade II 


Here it is— 


THE Doc 
Once there was a dog. He was as fat as he could 
be. He was a funny little puppy. I would like 
to feed him something, wouldn’t you? 
Euta Maye Harrington 
Grade II 


LITTLE PAPOOSE 


Little papoose swing in the breeze, 
The warm sunlight shall keep you. 
Great spirit watches above you. 


Jamie Branch 
Grade II 
THE Circus 


I went to the circus Friday afternoon. At first 
I went to see the animals in the cages. Then | went 
into the eS tent. They drove the elephants through 
first and they had each others tails in their mouths. 
Then they brought out some seals. They played 
with a little ball first. Then they played with a 
big ball. They had one musical seal. He played 
on some pipes. Then they drove some little pigs 
through that were pulling a little wagon. In it 
was a little monkey. 

Then I went on a street car. I got back home 
about six o’clock. 

Thomas Cole Phelps 
Grade II 
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EASTER 


Easter has come, hurrah, hurrah! 
The Easter rabbit will hide his eggs, 
Speckled, blue, red, and green, 
Easter, Easter, hip, hurrah! 


Out the boys and girls run, 
Hip hurrah, hip hurrah! 
To have the fun of hunting eggs, 
Hip hurrah, hip hurrah! 
But while they were hunting, 
What do you think? 
A nest of bunnies— 
Hip hurrah, hip hurrah! 
Clark Orttenberger 
Grade III 
SPRING 


The snow and the rain have gone. 
The sun peeps over the hills, 
Children are singing with joy! 
Men are working in the gardens, 
The flowers are blooming, 
Trees have pretty blossoms. 
We know spring has come! 
Grade III 


SPRING 


I walk in the woods and climb a tree; 
I sing to the birds and the birds sing to me. 
The flowers lift up their nodding heads, 
a fragrance fills = air. 
pring, spring, everywhere. 
‘ “ Jane Black 
Grade III 


THE Macic TREE 


INVITATION 


Down in the shady lane, 
Where birds were singing 
Up in the green trees, 
They seemed to say to the butterflies 
Who were passing by, 
“Come to our green palaces 
Near the clouds in the sky.” 
Billy Griggs 
Grade V 


THE Mist 


It is raining so hard, 
The mist is as gray as can be. 
It is like a veil of shimmering silver 
That swallows up all. 
Kitty Burman 
Grade V 


RAINBOW 


Oh rainbow, are you the bridge of the sky? 
Do birds rest on you at night? 
Are you the half circle for the sky, 
Of blue, of pink, of yellow, and green? 
Oh rainbow, are you the bridge of the sky? 
Miree McDougle 
Grade V 


LEAVES 


When the leaves are crimson, gold, and scarlet, 
The ground is covered with little bits of gold and 
purple. 
They hide the rugged things. 
And all around you are rugs of pretty leaves. 
Irma Garrett 


Once there was a poor woodcutter and he had 
children. His wife was dead and he had to work 
very hard to earn a living as his children were too 
young to work. One day as he was going to town, 
he saw a man creeping behind a rock. He saw him 
go up to a tree and say, ‘‘Open little tree. Give me 
some food.’’ Immediately there appeared the most 

could delicious foods. After the man had finished eating, 
| like he went out and repeated the same words and the 
door closed. Then the woodcutter tried it himself 


Grade V 


NONSENSE VERSE 


The cook came out singing a song, 

Saying, ‘“‘Mr. Turkey, you won’t live long.” 
When she got there 

He played a trick 

Leaning his wing upon a stick. 


ngton 


secret but his children. 
man. 


and succeeded. He did not let anyone know the 
At last he became a rich 
He married a rich woman and they lived 
happily ever after. 


Dickie Jaggers 
Grade III 
This beautiful little spot, 
Means to mea lot 
With flowers of every color. 
Elizabeth Thorpe 
Grade IV 


Trash and paper will not beautify 
Our flower plot so sweet, 
So dear friends passing by 
Help keep this garden neat. 
Edith Baxter 
Grade IV 


When the gobbler gobbles up corn, 
Then I know what is going to happen. 
Then I look upon the table. 

There lays the old gobbler 

Flat on his back. 


John Walker Congleton 
Grade V 


She went into the house. 
‘Why should that turkey be sick?” 
When Thanksgiving was gone 
The turkey wasn’t sick. 
He said ‘‘Didn’t I play a cheerful trick? 
Evelyn Kearns 
Grade V 


THE BLUEJAY 


Once when I was under an apple tree, 
A bluejay flew down and pecked at me. 
He took his claws and pulled my hair 
Then let loose and flew in the air. 
Ever since that very day, 
When I see a jay, I run away. 
Evelyn Kearns 
rade V 


4 = a 1932 
okyo, Japan. 
DEAR MOTHER . 


I wish you had been with me today. In the hotel 
I ran into a very interesting man. I really ran 
into him because he nearly knocked me down. He 
seemed very sorry so I said, ‘‘Good morning.” 
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Kentucky teachers have enrolled. Why not YOU? 
superintendent and Book 7 from your local bookseller. 


these helps. They will be sent promptly. 


Central School Supply Company, Louisville. 


W. S. BENSON & CO., Publishers 





YOU MAY HAVE FREE 


Our Correspondence Course for Teachers 


based on the Graves Handwriting, now in use in Kentucky. The course continues throughout the year. 
The Teachers Handwriting Manual may be secured from your 


A Sample of Our Keep-Neat Paper Holder 
A practical and scientific device for promoting and encouraging pupils’ improvement in handwriting. Write us for 


Orders for sup plies of the Graves Writing Books (adopted for use in Kentucky schools) should be sent to our distributors, 
The price of the books is 9c per copy, postpaid. 


Other 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 











He answered, ‘‘Ohio.” 
“No, I’m from Kentucky.” 


I found out afterwards that he was only saying» 
“Good morning.’ 

He told me his name was Shibo and when I asked 
him if he were descended from the poet who wrote 
some of the poems in the Japanese volume of ‘“‘My 
Bookhouse,” he was pleased and he invited me to 
take lunch at his home on his tea farm outside of 
Tokyo. 

I left the hotel about ten o’clock when my one- 
man-power vehicle drew up at the door. The day 
was beautiful and clear with the rice fields near and 
the Fujiyama in the distance. 

When I arrived, Mr. Shibo introduced his wife. 
As I started to shake hands she fell on her knees 
and bowed her head between her hands to the floor, 
leaving my hand in mid air. 


Having to leave my street shoes at the door and 
go in my stocking feet was another peculiar ex- 
perience. 


When luncheon time came, everybody walked 
very quietly into the dining room where each sat on 
the floor with a crumb tray in front of him. I was 
very cramped and it was hard to manage the chop- 
sticks. They put new ones on the mat for me. 

For the first course we drank soup from red lacquer 
bowls. Then the waitress brought in a platter 
with a little fish for each person. It was their 
custom never to eat meat because Buddha didn’t 
kill live animals. Rice was then brought in a large 
covered lacquer tub. This took the place of potatoes 
and bread. As the Japanese use no cream, butter, 
or milk we drank tea. The tea was kept hot on a 
little charcoal stove which sat in front of us. We 
had some of the most peculiar food I had ever 
tasted—bean curds, pickled lily bulbs, boiled 
bamboo sprouts, red beans, and eggs. For a 
salad we had raw fish with a very strong sauce. 
The Japanese food is charming to look at but not 
very good to eat. 

I told Mr. and Mrs. Shibo I had a lovely time 
and wished to see them again before I left Japan. 


I’m expecting to be home in a few weeks. 


Your loving daughter, 
Mary Bates Walker 
Grade VI. 


RICE S. EUBANK 


Mr. Rice S. Eubank, former editor of the 
Southern School Journal and widely known 
institute lecturer in Kentucky, died at his 


home in Lexington, Kentucky, December 
22, 1933. 


Mr. Eubank was born on a farm in Clark 
County, August 8, 1872. He received his 
early education in the rural schools of 
Clark County, and later taught in the 
schools of this county. In 1893 he was 
graduated with the bachelor of science 
degree from National Normal University 
at Lebanon, Ohio, and in 1895 he received 
the bachelor of arts degree from this same 
institution. 

After graduation from the National 
Normal University he became identified 
with the college at Vashon, Washington, 
and later served at the Minneapolis 
Business College of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, and with Princeton Collegiate Insti- 
tute at Princeton, Kentucky. 


After severing his relationship with 
Princeton Collegiate Institute, Mr. Eubank 
became editor of the Southern School 
Journal, and from 1902 to 1922 he served 
in this capacity. In 1922 Mr. Eubank 
ceased to edit the School Journal and 
became identified with business interests 
that had to de with school equipment. 
He continued these interests until his 
death. 


Mr. Eubank was wong known over Ken- 
tucky and was highly respected in business 
and educational circles. 





The Worthy Use of Leisure’ 


By WILLIAM JESSE BaIrRD, 
Berea College 


Aristotle made training for leisure the 
chief aim of education. In his plan, of 
course, education was only for the select 
few. Not more than one-fourth of the 
inhabitants of Greece were to have leisure. 
The other three-fourths were to do the labor 
and would have no leisure; therefore, they 
did not need to be educated. 

In America we have, in theory at least, 
accepted certain cardinal principles of 
education. These have been phrased dif- 
ferently by different writers and committees, 
but all have agreed with Aristotle to the 
extent of making ‘‘the worthy use of 
leisure’ one of the chief aims of education. 
However, we no longer agree that education 
is only for the privileged few; we believe 
itis the right of all. This view constitutes 
a break with the traditions of our own past 
as well as with the Greek philosophy of 
education, and we have by no means at- 
tained what is accepted as the ideal, even 
in Kentucky. We are today, however, 
striving for freedom from enslaved ignor- 
ance. We believe in the dignity of labor 
and the gospel of work, but we believe 
also in education for those who work. 


In our industrial age machines, the 
creation of our own genius, have brought 
us a new freedom—freedom from hours of 
toil. Our very existence seems now to 
depend upon our working less. Leisure 
has been thrust upon us. For an ever 
decreasing number of hours each week 
we shall be employed at the machines of 
existence, and for an ever increasing 
number of hours each week we shall be set 
free from labor. Education for unemploy- 
ment, therefore, is rapidly becoming as 
necessary as education for employment. 
The leisure that was once the privilege of 
the few is now the problem of the many. 
That it is a problem is a result of our failure 
to plan a definite educational program for 
this work-free time. 


The present economic crisis is exposing 
thousands to the mental hazards of anxiety, 


fear, and insecurity that spring from 
economic distress. Herein lie dangers. A 
hungry animal does not and cannot lie idle. 
The denial of food produces uneasiness, 
restlessness, and unbalanced activity in 
attempting to satisfy a normal want. Men 
out of work and without food are like- 
wise restless, uneasy, and disturbed. It is 
true that “‘man cannot live by bread alone,”’ 
but the first requisite is bread. 

Spiritual hunger that comes from a lack 
of something to do is second in importance 
only to physical hunger. Soul hunger, if 
not wisely satisfied, leads to anti-social 
attitudes, discontent, and general loss of 
character and morale. Those dealing with 
unemployment find their saddest experi- 
ences with the many who do not know what 
to do with themselves. They sit, wait, 
and brood. The untrained, untaught, 
undisciplined, and uneducated are the ones 
in greatest peril as a result of the invasion 
of the new leisure. 

We must not forget that if we fail to 
make life physically possible—to provide 
physical existence and comfort for one’s 
self and for those dependent upon him—we 
destroy the basis for real leisure. If we 
assume that that basis is not destroyed, 
what then is the program for leisure? 
What is the wise use of work-free time? 


The psychologist answers: Leisure should 
first restore, renew, and recreate the 
general health and well-being of the body; 
second, it should recreate the mind and 
soul. If the body and mind are in good 
shape, men can face most of the realities 
of life. If either is sick, life becomes a line 
of burdens, irritations, failures, and pains. 
Two prescriptions have been offered to 
keep the mind and soul in good health: 
Namely, the proper amount of sleep and 
the maintenance of a good conscience. 
Leisure should not interfere with either. 
If it does, a risk is run. The psychologist 
is suspicious of amusements in proportion 
to their proximity to midnight. ‘Holidays 


‘i * A paper read at the Conference on Educational Programs for the Unemployed at the University of Kentucky, January 2, 
4, 
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are a far better medicine for the body and 
soul than holi-evenings.’”’ Another funda- 
mental principle has been stated thus: 
‘‘An activity benefits the health of the body 
and soul in proportion as it makes the 
person feel himself to be worth while, to be 
a success, to be estimable in the opinion of 
all those whose opinion he craves.” That 
game or activity at which one can improve, 
progress, and win a fair percentage of 
victories, is most helpful. It does not even 
give good exercise to the body to jump 
up against a wall one can never hope to 
jump over. 

A complete program of education for 


leisure calls for activities suitable to all , 


ages, from childhood through old age, for 
the purpose of making life more rich and 
more enjoyable. We who are attending 


this conference are concerned just now with 
a program of leisure for adults. 

The least we can do without being subject 
to severe indictment is to make known the 
existing facilities and resources, and to 
encourage the use of those that have 
proved profitable. 


These vary widely in 
our different communities. We do not 
have the same resources available in our 
rural sections that we do in our cities; 
those available in the mining centers differ 
from those found in our small towns and 
villages. The programs, therefore, must 
vary with the different communities and 
their resources. We have great possibili- 
ties in planning for the wise use of leisure 
wherever we have such resources as 
libraries, museums, schools, evening schools, 
extension coursés, moving pictures, theaters, 
recreational halls, parks, gymnasiums, 
playgrounds, public lectures, and enter- 
tainments, service clubs, women’s clubs, 
boys’ and girls’ scout organizations, health 
organizations, churches, and Sunday schools. 


It is also true that the uses of leisure vary 
with the varying needs of different individ- 
uals and groups. However, I think we 
can all agree with the general principle 
that a desirable leisure pursuit should have 
the capacity for being relatively perma- 
nently interesting, that it should be as 
different as possible from the activities 
which our station in life forces upon us, 
that it should as far as possible have both 
its origin and its fulfillment in the individual 
himself, and that work-free time should be 
used for personal cultivation, for the 


enrichment of family life, and for the 
improvement of the social order. 


READING 


More than any other form of recreation, 
reading appeals to the largest number of 
people. No use of leisure could better 
be encouraged than wide reading. Those 
illiterates who are learning to read are 
preparing themselves for an enriched life. 
Those who had to leave school early to 
earn a living have opportunity to continue 
their education. In books we have the 
wisdom and beauty of the race. Anyone 
may educate himself by wise and wide 
reading. Much material is free. The 
Library Commission and extension service 
are available for those who do not live 
near a library. In many places reading 
clubs are proving interesting and helpful. 


Music 


Music is a worthy occupation for the 
leisure of those who participate and for 
those who appreciate. Group singing is 
highly desirable, and community singing 
schools may well be encouraged. People 
who sing together will work together. 
Many adults who have long wanted to 
play some instrument may now find time 
to satisfy that longing. They are to be 
encouraged, for psychologists have found 
that adults can advance at an even faster 
pace than younger persons. In some 
communities the organization of bands and 
orchestras will be possible and desirable. 
Such organizations are helpful to individual 
members and may render a good service 
to the community. 


CREATIVE ARTS 


The masses who work with machines or 
in highly organized offices have less and 
less opportunity for creative self-expression. 
The innate desire to create must find an 
outlet largely in the avocations, in the 
work-free time. Finding an avocation is 
becoming imperative. In the creative 
arts such as painting, sketching, designing, 
writing, poster making, drawing cartoons, 
interior decorating, amateur photography, 
many will find something to which they 
can turn in their leisure hours. Many 
others will find enjoyment in what may be 
called the lesser creative arts such as 
vegetable and flower gardening, handi- 
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crafts,Wnature study, poultry raising, dog 
and rabbit breeding, cooking, sewing, etc. 
There is always something that a person 
enjoys more than anything else. Perhaps 
we can assist people in finding that some- 
thing. Activities that combine the use of 
the head and the hands are good for both 
mental and physical health. 


At a time when it is necessary to practice 
economies and when there is free time, 
there is no reason why people should not 
do much of the repair work of the home 
redecorate the house, paint the building, 
make some home conveniences, even though 
there may be no special aptitude for such 
things. 


BEAUTY 


We need more beauty in the world. 
To eliminate as much of the ugly and to 
crowd as much of the beautiful as possible 
into the lives of people is a worthy use of 
leisure. There are those who will want to 
begin by cleaning up the front and back 
yards of the home. The rubbish will be 


cleared away, lawns will be seeded, shrubs 


and flowers planted, and the premises 
generally made attractive. We need more 
landscaped homes, more flower and rock 
gardens, more dahlia growers, more rose 
enthusiasts. These pursuits have their 
refining influences and provide opportunity 
for creative efforts which will stimulate a 
love for the beautiful and develop a pride 
inthe home. 


Others may wish to take as a project the 
beautifying of the school grounds. This 
is to be encouraged. Our school grounds 
need to be made more attractive and 
beautiful. They should be the pride of 
our boys and girls and the pride of the 
community. In many places much land- 
scaping of grounds can be done without 
expense merely by transplanting shrubs 
and trees from the nearby hills. 


RECREATION 


It is true that the trend is changing from 
spending more to spending less for recrea- 
tion, but the elimination of some of the 
more expensive items in our recreational 
program will not be an unmixed evil. 
There are dozens of varieties of cheap fun. 
The following are a few of the activities 
that may fit the inclinations and pocket- 
books of many: Camping, hiking, hunting, 


fishing, baseball, volley ball, croquet, 
quoits, tennis, swimming. I think we may 
expect municipalities to provide more 
recreational facilities such as parks, play- 
grounds, golf courses, that will furnish 
wholesome diversion for an ever increasing 
number. We are making progress in the 
matter of state parks. When we pay 
taxes for things that build the health of our 
citizenry, we are building for the future. 


MoTIoN PICTURES 


Iam one who believes in motion pictures. 
In spite of their many cheapening influences 
they are providing outlets and saving the 
day for literally millions of people through- 
out the nation who have so little work-free 
time. In addition to their merits for enter- 
tainment, they have great educational 
values. They are bringing to us art, 
drama, music, literature, history, geog- 
raphy, travel, and are broadening our 
outlook as perhaps no other agency is doing. 
That they can and should be improved 
goes without saying, but to fail to encourage 
their use in our leisure program would 
be unwise. 


RADIO 


The radio is one of the most indispensable 
of the new means for the enrichment of 
life. The programs are numerous and 
varied enough to meet the needs of a wide 
range of appetites. Music ranges from 
symphonies playing the old masterpieces 
to jazz orchestras playing the latest popular 
hits; from folk songs to chorales. We may 
listen to current events that are really 
current, to debates, to travel and scientific 
talks, to poetry and prose, to religion and 
drama. We have the privilege of hearing 
great artists and leaders in the thought of 
our day. 

Our horizons are constantly being widen- 
ed. Think, for example, of the thrill of 
hearing Admiral Byrd himself report the 
progress of his ship as it plows through the 
icebergs on its way to Little America; or of 
receiving Christmas greetings from Europe, 
India, and South Africa. The radio has 
tremendous possibilities for creating inter- 
national understanding and good will. 


HoME 


The home is not passing. It has always 
been a vital factor in the stability of our 
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nation. The new leisure, however, will 
give to the home a New Deal, and it will 
become more truly the center of living. 
More time will be spent around the hearth- 
stone. There will be more time to live as a 
family. Conversation, reading, music, 
home arts and crafts, games, entertain- 
ments, pets—interests for all the members 
of the family—will make the home very 
central in the lives of our people. Those 
concerned with education for the new 
leisure will be wise in paying increasing 
attention to the home. 


OPPORTUNITY SCHOOLS 


This group is to establish classes for 
adults. You will be conducting oppor- 
tunity schools. Practically all who will 
attend will want to know how we got into 
this depression, and how we are going to 
get out. They are hearing a lot of terms 
which they, and we, do not fully under- 
stand: The gold standard, managed cur- 
rency, the New Deal, the N. R. A., C. W. A. 
and today twenty-four other alphabetical 
combinations. All of these have some 
relation to their present situation and con- 
stitute problems in citizenship. Too, we 
may dare to hope that adults will be 
interested in the reorganization of our 
county and state governments, in the 
qualifications, duties, and functions of our 
public officials, in eliminating govern- 
mental waste. It will not be thought 
unwise to spend some time in studying all 
phases of local and state government. 

These schools will provide opportunity 
for consideration of other questions that 
will make life more abundant. Herein lie 
opportunities for education creditable with- 
out thought of credits. 


THE OTHER THINGS 


The New York Committee on the ‘“‘Wise 
Use of Leisure’ has found upon investiga- 
tion that those who have leisure are doing 
things they have long wanted to do and for 
which they hitherto have not had time; for 
example, time for hair curling, time for 
really preparing meals, time to shave, time 
to take a bath, time for more sleep, time to 
visit, time for a better disposition, time to 
think, time to eat—time for those other 
things. 

Let us believe the new leisure will give us 
time to be ourselves—our best selves—and 


give us time to explore our own person. 
alities. 

I was impressed with the reply of a 
mountain girl when asked what she did 
while she was home for the week-end. At 
school she went to bed by a bell, got up by 
a bell, attended classes by a bell, worked 
by a bell, ate by a bell—in fact, her entire 
time was ordered by bells. ‘Well, I just 
sat and had a piece of satisfaction.’’ The 
new leisure will make it possible for many 
to sit—just sit—with satisfaction. , 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
LISTENING CENTERS 


Thirteen listening centers are making 
available radio programs of the University 
of Kentucky to hundreds of persons in the 
creek valleys and coves of eastern Ken- 
tucky. These under-privileged people, 
many of whom previously had never heard 
a radio program, are now brought into 
closer touch with the outside world. 

The university provided the radio sets 
which were placed in community centers, 
schools, and in one case a general store. 
A competent director operates each radio 
set on a definite schedule. Each center 
must be open to the public and in full 
operation to receive all University of Ken- 
tucky radio programs, with the exception 
of those occurring late at night. No other 
programs are specifically designated, but a 
sincere effort is made to have the radio 
tuned to worth-while material at all times. 
Monthly reports sent in from each center 
give, not only the total number of listeners 
to each day’s university program, but 
constructive criticism of it as well. 

The centers now in operation are located 
at Cow Creek, Owsley County; Gander, 
Letcher County; Bolyn, Vest, and Pippa- 
pass, Knott County; Hyden and Wooton, 
Leslie County; Davella, Martin County; 
Williba, Lee County; Bonanza, McDowell, 
and Langley, Floyd County; and Morris 
Fork, Breathitt County. Four other cen- 
ters for which aerials and grounds already 
have been installed will soon be opened. 
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Making Latin an Interesting Subject 
for High School Students 


By GeorciA M. Rousse, 
Head of Latin Department, Somerset High School 


Teachers of Latin today are being offered 
a challenge that must be accepted—make 
your subject practical and interesting. In 
accomplishing this the primary objective 
must not be forgotten—to teach the child 
to read, comprehend, and interpret Latin. 


The first obstacle that the Latin teacher 
may have to overcome is the child’s 
attitude. The child often has a mental set 
which hinders him from doing his best. 
The most advantageous way of overcoming 
this is to employ what may be classed as 
the “self-starter’’ method. One of the 
most important laws of learning, that of 
interest, comes into play. If a child is 
interested he not only will give his attention 
in class but will be glad to contribute his 
share in class work. 


There are many procedures for securing 
interest at the first meeting of a Latin 
class. The child realizes he is undertaking 
something new and is proud when he can 
say a few expressions after the period is 
finished—e.g. salve, vale, sum in ludo hodie 
ego Latinam studeo, etc. These not only 
attract the attention of the pupil but also 
give a few illustrations on the, pronouncing 
of Latin. These make the child feel he 
is going to use Latin and it arouses his 
curiosity to learn more. This instinct of 
curiosity has a definite place in class pro- 
cedure. Posters, stamps, Latin mottoes 
and inscriptions are helpful in getting the 
child into the right attitude for Latin. 
Vitalization has a prominent part in over- 
coming the child’s dislike for the subject. 
These devices are employed profitably 
throughout the whole year to motivate the 
work. The child often offers to find 
examples. Individual or class scrapbooks 
attract many who do very littie work. If 
achild participates in any class procedure 
some progress has been made. 


A song in Latin often awakens an interest. 
A motion picture which depicts Roman 


life or some fascinating story about the 
Romans will appeal to some who have had 
little part in the class work. The motion 
picture machine is an invaluable aid. 
Many films can be obtained for just the 
cost of the postage. Some can be rented 
foranominal sum. ‘‘Stills’ can be bought 
and a film library started for the Latin 
department. 


Since language has been associated in 
the mind of the child with the expression 
or comprehension of thought, some oppor- 
tunity must be presented for this in oral 
and written Latin. Oral work requires 
greater attention and concentration which 
go to strengthen the learning process. The 
ear and tongue, two of the organs that are 
most important in learning a language, are 
employed. These strengthen the eye 
learning and are extra re-enforcement for 
the dull child. Written work calls in the 
instinct of manipulation and gives the child 
a chance to do something. One interesting 
assignment which brings in these points 
requires the child to write a play in Latin 
and to call on his fellow students to help. 
him produce it before his class. He enters 
into the spirit and likes to test his ability 
of putting over his ideas in Latin. A story 
written about a picture which has been 
selected and posted on paper captivates the 
attention. Letter writing is another device 
for this expression and comprehension of 
thought. These suggestions aid in the 
main motivation to learn to read and under- 
stand Latin and in turn furnish the most 
effective motivation for mastery of forms, 
vocabulary, etc. Comprehension of a 
Latin story can be tested very successfully 
by questions in Latin. 

There are many suggestions for drill in 
vocabulary, such as vocabulary matches, 
answering roll call with Latin words, re- 
calling Latin words that have been used 
in the day’s lesson, using perception cards,. 
etc. 
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A reference shelf which contains books 
on the Romans and their mode of living 
should be accessible to all the pupils. 
— novels add to the charm of this 
shelf. 


Psychology has proven that a learner 
proceeds faster when he can observe his 
progress at frequent intervals. If a child 
keeps his last record in mind and if a 
determination is aroused on his part to do 
better work he will attempt to show definite 
improvement over his previous record. 
Encouragement and help—not sarcasm—do 
much toward obtaining the mastery of any 


subject, Latineven more so. Every oppor. 
tunity should be given to learn by doing 
to learn by observing and to learn by 
thinking. 

Above all to maintain interest in a Latip 
class a teacher must be alert, enthusiastic, 
well prepared and have an interest in the 
child and not just in Latin. He must 
realize he has something valuable to give 
and must work definitely for well defined 
aims. He must remember that variety 
and not monotony is the keynote in all 
teaching. 


A Co-operative High School 


By R. F. FLEGE, 
Superintendent, Estill County 


Estill County has the distinction of being 
one of the few counties in Kentucky in 
which there is but one high school. There 
is one fourth-class city, Irvine, and one 
Independent Graded District, Ravenna, 
within the boundaries of the county. Both 
of these districts lie nearly in the center 
of the county and are contiguous. 


Many of the inhabitants of each town 
work in the opposite town, get their mail 
from the other post office and belong to 
churches according to their convenience. 
In reality, they are one people with a 
common interest though an imaginary line 
separates them into two corporate towns 
and separate school districts. 

Several years before economy of school 
operation began to be preached over the 
State and elsewhere and before there was 
any such thing as the Education Commis- 
sion it was obvious to the people of Estill 
County and the people of Irvine and 
Ravenna that better educational facilities 
could be provided for all by working in 
co-operation rather than trying to see who 
could spend the most in producing some- 
thing to brag about. . 

The first high school in Estill County was 
established in Irvine, the county seat, by 
the Estill County Board of Education and 
operated in the old structure known as the 


Estill Collegiate Institute Building, before 
either Irvine or Ravenna became a separate 
school district. At that time, 1917, the 
people of Irvine and Ravenna were so busy 
thinking of the money that oil operations 
and the establishment of the railroad shops 
were bringing into the community that no 
thought was given to enlarging the school 
facilities to accommodate the incoming 
population. 


From 1917 to 1924 the high school 
pupils of Irvine and Ravenna attended 
the county high school in Irvine under 
various kinds of financial arrangements. 
Little attention was given to the terms. 
Money was no object for there was plenty. 
Money was spent lavishly for streets, 
churches, sewers, dry holes, and elaborately 
lithographed oil stocks, and most everything 
but permanent investment in children’s 
futures. 


By 1929 the city of Irvine was paying 
tuition on 120 pupils and Ravenna was 
paying on thirty-five but neither was 
satisfied with the facilities offered nor did 
either know at what moment the county 
might notify its board that Irvine or 
Ravenna would have to look for accom- 
modations elsewhere. Both Irvine and 
Ravenna were willing to let the county 
provide at a suitable price for their pupils 
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but neither felt justified in waiting for 
something to happen. 

At this juncture, the city of Irvine 
decided to rent the old high school building 
from the Estill County Board of Education 
to make sure of having some kind of high 
school for the county pupils, and the pupils 
of Irvine and Ravenna, and to begin con- 
struction of suitable accommodations for 
every high school pupilin the county. Due 
to the fact that six persons can agree far 
better than sixteen, and also to the fact 
that the personnel of the various boards 
would change from time to time causing 
probable disagreements, it was deemed 
best that one board should undertake the 
construction and management of the school 
plant rather than that the combined 
boards or representatives of each should. 

Accordingly, twenty acres of almost 
level land laying just at the edge of the city 
were chosen for the school site. The selec- 
tion of the site was based entirely upon 
educational factors instead of upon getting 
a piece of property off someone’s hands 
at a good price or of enchancing the value 
of some persons property. 

In due course of time the building was 
constructed and then the question again 
arose as to whether the other boards of 
education would co-operate. Legal techni- 
calities forbade their making of contracts 
for more than one year. The question was 
not so much of legally binding the districts 
to send for a length of time, as of showing 
them that Irvine could and would furnish 
them better high school facilities from year 
to year for a sum equal to or less than they 
could operate on alone. 


The matter was not very difficult to settle. 
Naturally every pupil who had attended 
high school in the old building was anxious 
to go into the new building and to continue 
to have the friendships and associations of 
the pupils from the other two districts. 
With all of the pupils from the districts 
anxious to be together as before, the matter 
of financial arrangements was all that was 
left. Coming to an understanding as to 
price in a trade is a simple matter when all 
parties are anxious to trade and no party 
desires to get the best of the bargain. 
Each board of education knew its own 
financial limitations; each recognized the 
fact that all could provide better school 
facilities together at less expense; each felt 
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that what was good for the children of one 
district was good for all, so the arrange- 
ments for tuition contracts were readily 
consummated. 


The teaching personnel of the high school 
is recommended by the superintendent of 
Irvine and contracted for by the Irvine 
Board of Education. Naturally, the Irvine 
Board of Education strives to provide 
teachers that are satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. The administration of the high 
school is wholly the concern of the Irvine 
Board of Education and all that the other 
boards do is pay a certain per capita for 
enrollment as of the beginning of each term, 
due at the end of each school month. 


Ravenna, one and eight-tenths miles 
from the Irvine High School, transports 
sixty-eight pupils by motor bus. Not 
only are these children brought to school 
and returned home in the afternoon but 
they are taken home to lunch and returned. 


That is school transportation de luxe. 
Estill County furnishes no transportation 
for any of its pupils either elementary or 
secondary. The condition of roads and 
the widely scattered locations of the high 
school pupils makes transportation for 
them impractical. Still, 140 pupils from 
the county attend school in Irvine. 


In addition to the economic value of 
the co-operative scheme of operating the 
Irvine High School, the social value is 


paramount. The feeling of good fellow- 
ship among the pupils and the association 
of their parents in school activities has done 
much to break down narrow sectional 
feelings. 





Home Room Programs 


By GoLpa Hurr, EILEEN MCLAUGHLIN AND EDITH MCCANDLEss, 


Holmes Junior High School, Covington, Kentucky 


Modern education has recognized the 
need for more extensive training than is 
provided by the formal instruction of the 
classroom. Out of this need has grown 
the unit known as the “home room.” The 
home room provides much training that 
will help the student to shoulder the 
responsibilities that will face him after he 
leaves the secondary school. Professor 
Inglis of Harvard, has stated, ‘““The aim of 
the home room is the preparation of the 
individual as a prospective citizen and 
co-operative member of society, the social- 
civic aim of the secondary school.” 

Under the proper direction the home 
room may be expected to provide oppor- 
tunities for character building and citizen- 
ship training by developing correct atti- 
tudes and appreciations, by cultivating 
initiative, leadership, fellowship, and con- 
structive co-operation, and by providing 
social training. The majority of these 
desirable, correct habits and admirable 
traits of character may be specifically 
developed through the home room pro- 
grams. The home room counselor, usually 
the home room teacher, bears much of the 
responsibility of the programs which 
demands careful planning and supervision, 
if they are to lead students to cultivate the 
desired customs and habits. 

The home room sponsor often feels 
helpless when searching for a definite plan 
to carry out a program so that it will be 
enjoyable as well as educational. For 
this reason we are presenting, in addition 
to the organized procedure for promoting 
programs, some actual program suggestions 
which are being, we believe, successfully 
used in our school. 

A central committee composed of four 
faculty members meets monthly to confer 
on the programs which may be profitably 
presented during the following month. 
Four programs are selected and each of the 
committee submits, at a later date, outlines 
that may be used by the home rooms. 
These suggestions include the material 


needed, with related topics, and library 
references. 

A meeting of the program chairmen, 
representatives of each home room, js 
called by the chairman of the faculty com- 
mittee once each month. At this time 
mimeographed copies of the outlines which 
have been submitted by the faculty com- 
mittee are distributed and discussed as to 
their possibilities. Each of the pupil 
chairmen gives a resume of relevant activi- 
ties carried on in his own home room. 
Attendance at this meeting is required; if 
for some valid reason the program chair- 
man cannot be present some other member 
of the class may be appointed to take his 
place. It has been found that choosing 
two of the most interesting programs that 
have been presented and publishing an 
account of these in the school paper, the 
Holmes Spun, acts as an incentive for 
increased effort and energy in the direction 
of better programs. 


Home rooms are encouraged to exchange 
programs with one another. Invitations 
may be written or oral and are always 
gladly accepted. A class may entertain 
in its own home room or may obtain the 
use of a study hall if desiring more space 
than the home room affords. Another 
method used successfully provides for the 
sending of a group of players to present a 
program in another home room. In this way 
closer relations between home rooms are 
established and each class finds a new joy 
and purpose in extending hospitality to a 
group of fellow school citizens. 

Programs may be general or specific in 
character and may vary in the amount of 
literary or dramatic presentation and in 
quantity of discussional element. Among 
the general class, we place such topical 
points as the following—Health, courtesy, 
loyalty, vacations, good citizenship, hob- 
bies, vocations, successful Americans, etc. 
It is the purpose of our committee to list 
all available material, such as plays, read- 
ings and poems, under these general head- 
ings. This serves to place before each 
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home room teacher and chairman a variety 
of possibilities from which a program on 
any of the topics mentioned may be ar- 
ranged. The preparation, presentation, and 
final results are in the hands of each home 
room. 


* Specific programs are in close relation to 
our national holidays. These are treated 
inthe same manner as the general programs. 
Examples of these throughout the year are 
Columbus Day, Armistice, Roosevelt’s 
Birthday, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lee’s 
Birthday, Lincoln and Washington pro- 
grams, Easter, Memorial Day, and Flag 
Day. No attempt has been made to ex- 
haust the possibilities in listing the general 
or specific programs. 


Following is one of the series of program 
suggestions prepared by our program 
committee: 

HOBBIES 


First Program Suggestion: 


Introductory remarks by the program chairman. 
These remarks should include a definition and 
explanation of what is meant by the title, 
“Hobbies.” 

2. A talk on the value of hobbies. 

. A talk on the hobbies of some famous people. 
(This information is given in any of the ‘‘Who’s 
Who” volumes under the caption—hobbies or 
recreation or diversions.) 

. A talk on the hobbies of Theodore Roosevelt. 
References: ‘‘Boy’s Life of Roosevelt”; “Great 
Heart” by Henderson, Chapters III, IV, XV. 


Before the date of your program, have members 
of class turn in their names,: together with 
their particular hobby or hobbies. Choose 
those which seem the most interesting and ask 
that these be reported to the class. 


Second Program Suggestion: 


Debate: Resolved: A hobby aids one to spend 
leisure time profitably and pleasantly. 


Reports on athletic hobbies. (Not more than 
five minutes.) 


A. Horseback riding—Its value—Story about 
a horse.* 


1. Bellerophon and Pegasus. 
2. Lee and Traveler. 
3. Grey and Macha. 


B. Swimming—Demonstration of five strokes.* 
(breast, back, crawl, trudgeon and single 
over-arm strokes.) 


* Make use of library at these points. 





THE MIMEOGRAPH 
A Necessity for Every School 
Send for Catalogue 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO. 
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Famous swimmers and their accom- 
plishments.* 
a. Weismuller. 
b. Ederle. 
Stories of famous swims. 
a. English Channel. 
b. Niagara River. 
Hiking. 
1. Various kinds of hiking steps. (Illus- 
tration.) 
2. Food and equipment for hiking. 
3. Determining directions by Natural 
Compasses. 
4. Great Hikers.* 
a. Daniel Boone. 
b. John Muir. 
Sailing. 
1. Illustrated discussion of types of ships. 
(pictures) (rowboat, canoe, sailing vessel and 
motor boat.) 
2. Story.” 
a. Old myths and fables of the sea. 
b. Great ships and their records. 
3. Collection Hobbies. 
A. Display of collections that can easily and 
without damage be brought to school. 
B. Collections may include: 
1. Autographs of 11, 
famous people. 12: 
. Stamps. 13. 
. Coins. 
. Fabrics. 14. 
. Curios. 15; 
. Snapshots. 
7. Souvenirs. 16. 
8. Postal cards. 17. 
9. Metals. 
10. Ores and rocks. 18. 


Quotations. 
Seals. 

Hats of various 
periods. 
Badges. 
Newspaper clip- 


pings. 
Insects—butterflies. 
Leaves and pressed 
flowers. 

Samples of wood. 





PATRONIZE OUR 
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Phases of Creative Education Experienced in a 
Study of Primitive Life at the University 
Training School 


LouIsE WILLSON, 
Third Grade Training Teacher 


JOSEPHINE PARKER, 
Training Teacher in Music 


LELA SCOVILLE MASON, 
Graduate Student in Education 


An expectant hush fell on the audience 
of children, college students, and parents 
gathered to witness an assembly program 
given by the third grade of the University 
Training School. Before the curtain stood 
the story teller who recounted the experi- 
ences of a primitive tribe of cave people 
who, thousands of years ago, inhabited the 
earth. 

The curtain parted and insong, rhythm, 
and dance the children enacted the story 
of the slaying of Saber-Tooth, the tiger of 
prehistoric times. Following this, in three 
short scenes, they dramatized the efforts 
and failures of the tribe to secure more fire 
fromadistant vol- 
cano when theirs 
had been extin- 
guished by a flood. 

Robed in cos- 
tumes of theirown 
creation, sur- 
rounded by stone, 
bone, and wood 
weapons which 
they had made, 
before a backdrop 
that they had de- 
signed and paint- 
ed, speaking lines, 
singing songs and 


How big is the world? Who else lives 
on it? How long has it been since people 
first lived here? Where did they come 
from? 


Realizing the presence of this interest 
and desiring to foster an inquiring mind, 
the third grade teacher made a conscious 
effort to give ear to all questions and to 
assist children to answer them through 
their own discussions, experiences, and 
reading. Early in the year when a dis- 
cussion was in progress one child voiced 
his problem in this way: ‘I want to know 
all about the world.”’ Further questioning 


by the teacher revealed an interest in many 


things: Thestars, 
volcanoes, the 
planets, the age of 
the earth,seasons, 
day and night, 
prehistoric life. 
Other children 
voiced similiar in- 
terests. These 
questions were 
written by the 
teacher and kept 
as a guide to fur- 
ther teaching. 


At the time, the 





doing dances that 
they had com- 
posed, they en- 
acted the simple 
story of the beginning of social living. 

How did this begin? What values did 
it possess? What activities preceded the 
performance? 


The beginnings of this study are to be 
found in the first weeks of school. Children 
at this age normally begin to show some 
curiosity about the rest of the world. 
Those who have taught third grade children 
have often heard such questions as these: 


COSTUMES OF BURLAP BAGS AND OLD FURS MADE 
AND WORN BY THE CAST 


children were en- 
gaged in a study 
of animal life. By 
the time this 
was concluded several questions had arisen 
about prehistoric animals so that this 
seemed a logical lead to follow. Realizing 
however that some knowledge of the forma- 
tion and age of the earth would be necessary 
before the study of prehistoric life could be 
understood, the teacher proceeded to lay 
the foundation. With the aid of several 
encyclopedias and numerous pictures the 
necessary facts were imparted. Only such 
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information as would give an idea of the 
relative youth of the human race was 
presented. A visit was made to the 
geological museum at the university where 
the materials of 
which the earth is 
made are display- 
ed. Here children 
saw tropical 
plants imbedded 
in coal, petrified 
wood, fossilized 
sea beach, fossil- 
ized fish and sea 
animals, a dino- 
saur’s track, bones 
of prehistoric 
sharks and mam- 
moths. A moving 
picture of the ex- 


of a primitive tribe over a long period of 
time. The various episodes inspired the 
children to re-enact them in play. Parents 
reported the organization of neighborhood 
clans for the pur- 
pose of playing 
“cave man.” 
Scarcely a day 
passed without the 
appearance of 
some crude imple- 
ment or weapon ;a 
hammer or ax 
which some child 
had made, a fossil 
(real or imagina- 
ry),anarrowhead, 
some old bones or 
agourd that would 
rattle. All of these 





cavation of dino- 
saur remains in 
Canada was 
shown. Soon 


children began to find and bring to school 


bits of fossilized animals that they had 
found. These were examined and placed 
on display tables where the children could 
handle them in their leisure time. Pictures 
of prehistoric animal remains in the Field 
Museum in Chicago, the Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington, and the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York 
were shown. Some of the children had 
been to these places and could verify the 
stories of the size of some of these gigantic 
beasts. 


From this point it was a natural step 
to the study of prehistoric peoples. Here 
again the class visited a museum; this time 
the one arranged by Professors Webb and 
Funkhouser, whose work in the excavation 
of Indian mounds and villages is well 
known. Here primitive skeletons, graves, 
implements, and ornaments were seen. 


Needless to say, much reading had been 
going on during this time. Mix’s ‘‘Mighty 
Animals’? was used for descriptions of the 
larger beasts. (For others see _bibliog- 
taphy at the end of this article.) When 
the children proceeded to primitive peoples, 
the Dopp and Nida books were introduced. 
Most useful in this study were Nida’s ‘‘Ab, 
the Cave Man,” and ‘‘Fleetfoot, the Cave 
Boy,” and Dopp’s ‘‘The Early Cave Men.” 
The latter tells the story of the experiences 


THE CAVE AND BACKDROP WHICH MRS. HAINES 
HELPED US TO MAKE 


were added to the 
collection and the 
children did much 
experimenting. 

Having read how one clan killed a tiger, 
ate it half cooked, and chanted the story 
of the kill while they danced around the fire 
to a primitive rhythm made by beating 
the bones together, they began to try to 
make rhythmic sounds with the bones, 
sticks, stones, and gourds they had brought. 

Having discovered that some of these 
articles produced a fair sounding tone when 
struck together, this was eagerly demon- 
strated one day to Miss Mason, the 
student assistant in music. She then 
related to the class the adventures of Hola 
as told in Mrs. Satis Coleman’s book, 
“Creative Music for Schools”. This is a 
story of a clan of primitive people and 
their leader, Hola, who in their crude 
dancing and celebrating of their victory 
over a big bear, began to use such elaborate 
shouts and cries that they discovered the 
use of the singing voice different from the 
speaking voice. 

Here was an opportunity for singing 
about something that all the class was 
deeply interested in. Such questions as 
the following were sung to the class— 
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Individuals chanted such replies as: 


Yes, Ho-la killed the 


Finally the children themselves origi- 
nated both questions and answers. 

Attention was called to the many dif- 
ferent tones used in the songs the class 
learned and the suggestion made that they 
try using several tones in their own songs. 
The teacher suggested these simple words 
and tune: 


Did Ho - la kill 
Many different responses were given by 
the class, one of which is illustrated. 


Yes, Ho-la killed the 

The next step was the creation of a com- 
plete song. A phrase was sung by a child, 
placed on the board by the teacher, dis- 
cussed by the class and finally accepted, 
changed slightly, or rejected, according to 
merit. This is the song that finally was 
developed: 


bear. 


the bear? 


bear. 


—— 


The class discussions during the music 
period began to shift to the formation of a 
dance. It was finally decided that 
Strong Arm and some of the other warriors 
should follow their pantomimic scene with 
a dance of joy. Considerable time was 
spent in discovering how they could best 
run, skip, leap, and turn to represent their 
feeling of elation in victory. 


The proper accompaniment also pre. 
sented matter for consideration. The 
first attempt was simply to tap the gourds, 
bones, sticks, and stones together in the 
speed of walking, but it was found that this 
rhythm was not definite enough. An 
experiment in singing the song ‘‘Men of 
Long Ago” proved to give much more 
satisfactory rhythmic foundation. To this 
was added the tapping of their primitive 
instruments, some following the rhythm 
of the words and others the rhythm of the 
beats. 

Interest in the study continued for 
about ten weeks. Children from other 
grades often came in to see what the chil- 
dren had collected. The class was eager 
to explain what each thing signified. The 
teacher fostered the idea of sharing their 
knowledge and suggested a program as a 
means toward this end. The idea was 
welcomed and much discussion and plan- 
ning followed. 

Mrs. Haines, the industrial arts teacher, 
had used the study as a guide in her 
teaching. A frieze of drawing in crayon, 
illustrating episodes in the Dopp story 
was used in the classroom. Suggestions 
as to how to make some of the crude imple- 
ments were given by her. The class 
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devoted an art period to clay modeling of 
primitive animals. Some original dances 
and songs were being developed with the 
aid of Miss Mason, the student assistant 
in music. The class decided to embody 
allthis and more intoa play. Ascene from 
Dopp’s ‘“The Early Cave Men” was 
chosen. A large supply of tools and 
weapons was made. Stage scenery was 
deemed essential so with the aid of Mrs. 
Haines a backdrop was designed and 
painted and a cave came into being. The 
dialogue for the play was planned and 
written, parts were assigned and rehearsed, 
and costumes of burlap bags and discarded 
furs were made by the class. 


At last the great day arrived and the 
play was given. Every detail of the actual 
staging was executed by the children, even 
to the correct drawing of the curtain. 
Words are futile things with which to 
express the pride and satisfaction of those 
children when they received the com- 
mendation of their fellows for a piece of 
work well done. 


But the teacher’s satisfaction comes 
from the knowledge of the learnings which 


preceded the assembly; the subject matter 
in reading, language, writing, art, and 
music; the experiences in social living; 
the insight into the beginnings of civili- 
zation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN 


Mix: “Mighty Animals.” 
Dopp: ‘‘The Early Cave Men,” ‘The Later 
Cave Men,”’ ‘“‘The Tree Dwellers.” 


Nida: ‘‘The Tree Boys,’’ ‘‘Fleetfoot, the Cave 
Boy,” ‘‘Taming the Animals.” 

O’Hara: “Taming the Wild Grasses,” ‘From 
Hunters to Herdsmen.” 

Mohr: ‘‘Days Before Houses.” 

Hillyer: ‘“‘Child’s History of the World.” 


Wells: “How the Present Came from the 
Past,’’—Vol. I. 


Perkins: ‘‘The Cave Twins.” 
Tanner: ‘‘Yesterday’s Children.” 
Coleman: ‘‘Creative Music for Schools.” 


FOR THE TEACHER 


The World Book. 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
The Book of Knowledge. 


Webb and Funkhouser: 
Kentucky.” 


“Ancient Life in 
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THE STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS 


Seatwork in reading for Primary Grades. 
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A Pupil-Activity Textbook 
ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


FERRIS AND KEENER 
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M arking Systems 


Those in Use in Kentucky High Schools and a Suggested 
Uniform System for the High Schools in Kentucky 


By H. A. Bass, 


Superintendent, Mt. 


The purpose of this paper is to present 
data concerning the marking system used 
in the public high schools of Kentucky; to 
point out certain significant facts and trends 
revealed by these data, and to suggest a 
standard marking system for the high 
schools of Kentucky. 


The information was secured by means 
of a questionnaire. The questionnaire was 
mailed to the public high schools of Ken- 
tucky, something over 500 in number. 
Usable data were secured from 307 high 
schools. This number includes approxi- 
mately three-fifths of all the public high 
schools in the State. Geographically, 100 
counties were represented. Considering 
the size and rank, fifty-seven of the schools 
reporting were accredited by the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern states; sixty were ‘‘A”’ class 
schools accredited by the Association of 
Kentucky Colleges; 130 were ‘‘B” class 
schools, accredited by the Association of 
Kentucky Colleges; and sixty were two, 
three, and four-year high schools, approved 
by the State Department of Education 
but not accredited. 


The study includes approximately sixty 
per cent of the public high schools of the 
State, eighty-three per cent of all the 
counties in the State are represented, and 
according to size and rank, the schools are 
quite well distributed. The data secured, 
therefore, may very well be considered 
representative, reliable, and accurate. 


There are three distinct types of marking 
systems in use in the State. These have 
been designated as follows; the percentage 
system, the letter or symbol system, and 
the combined letter or symbol and percent- 
age system in which the symbols are defined 
in terms of percentages. 


In all three systems, great variation 
exists in certain marks and mark values. 


Sterling City Schools 


For example, in the percentage system, 
sixty per cent may be the passing mark in 
one school, and eighty per cent may 
represent the passing mark in another 
school. In schools using the letter or 
symbol system, ‘‘E’’ may represent the 
failing mark in one school, while ‘‘F’’ or 
“P” represents the failing mark in another 
school. Inthe combined system, ‘‘D”’ may 
represent the passing mark in two schools, 
but it may have a value of sixty per cent 
in one school, and a value of eighty per 
cent in the other. The passing mark in one 
school is often found to be the failing mark 
in another school, and the symbol represent- 
ing the highest mark in one school may 
represent the lowest mark in another § 
school. Therefore, almost any letter or 
symbol may be expected to represent 
almost any kind of a mark and also havea 
wide range of percentage values. Data con- 
cerning the passing marks are summarized 
below. 


PASSING —_- USED IN 307 KENTUCKY 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


SysTEM USED NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
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E equals 70% 
E equals 65% 
E—equals 50% 
F equals 70% 
F equals 75% 
P equals 70% 





Total, percentage system 
Total, symbol system 
Total, combined system............. 


Grand total 


When we think of seven different symbols 
being used to indicate passing marks in the 
schools using combined systems, and that 
they range from fifty per cent to eighty per 
cent in percentage values, the problem 
seems to be sufficiently confusing. The 
trouble does not end at this particular 
point, however, because some of the 
symbols used as passing marks also have 
other meanings. For example, some of 
the letters used as passing marks, in some 
schools, are also used as conditional marks, 
average marks, failing marks, and highest 
The letter ‘‘E,”’ 
in particular, represents every rank from 
the lowest to the highest marks given. 


There is a very wide variation of marks 
and mark values. In all, there are twenty- 
seven different passing marks in use. Of 
this number, four are symbols with no 
percentage values, and the other twenty- 
three range in percentage from fifty per 
cent to eighty per cent in value. There 
are thirty-three different conditional pass 
marks. Eleven of these are symbols, and 
the other twenty-two vary in value from 
sixty per cent to seventy-nine per cent. 
The different average marks in use are 
twenty-five in number. In _ percentages, 


| twenty of these vary from seventy per cent 
| to ninety per cent, and the other five are 


symbols. There are twenty-six different 
Three of this number are 
symbols and the other twenty-three range 
from forty-nine per cent to seventy-nine 
percentin value. Not considering symbols 
used, the passing mark has a variation in 
value of thirty per cent; the conditional 
pass mark nineteen per cent; the average 
mark twenty per cent; and the failing 
mark thirty per cent. It is evident, there- 
fore, that there is a very great overlapping 


of marks and mark values. It would be 
difficult, indeed, to determine the rank 
or evaluate any particular mark if such a 
mark were taken as an abstract thing or 
quantity. In other words, a state of 
chaos is presented in the study of the 
marking system now in use in Kentucky 
high schools. 


It is practically impossible to tell 
exactly how many different marking 
systems are in use in the 307 Kentucky 
high schools considered in this study. If 
we were to consider all variations, however 
small, there would be almost as many 
marking systems as there are schools in 
the study. Omitting slight variations, 
there are sixteen different letter or symbol 
systems, and ninety-seven separate and 
distinct combined letter or symbol and 
percentage systems. If we consider that 
there is only one percentage system, there- 
fore, we have a total of 114 different 
marking systems in use in the 307 Kentucky 
high schools included in the study. 


Of the 307 Kentucky high schools con- 
sidered, eighteen use the percentage system, 
fifty-three use the symbol system, and 236 
use the combined letter or symbol and 
percentage system. The most common 
marking system in use in the 307 Kentucky 
high schools represented in the study, is a 
five letter or symbol system, the letters or 
symbols being defined in terms of percent- 
age values. The letters, ‘‘A,’’ “B,” “C,” 
“D,” and “F,’’ are most generally used. 
Plus and minus signs, conditional pass 
marks, and incomplete marks are very 
seldom used. Some regulations concerning 
the normal distribution of marks are recog- 
nized; however, the practice of governing 
the distribution of marks is quite limited. 


Authorities seem to agree that the tradi- 
tional percentile system of marking should 
be discarded, and that it should be super- 
seded by a letter or symbol marking 
system. Fortunately, authorities would 
probably agree that the marking practices 
and trends in a number of Kentucky high 
schools are very commendable. If we 
consider the high schools by groups, these 
desirable trends are wyuite noticeable. 
There is a marked tendency, especially 
among the larger schools, to use a marking 
system consisting purely of letters or 
symbols, and to have some regulation in 
regard to the distribution of marks. 
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A SUGGESTED UNIFORM SysTEM 


In view of what appears to be present 
trends in marking and taking into account 
present marking practices in Kentucky 
high schools, a marking system, such as 
outlined below, is suggested for use in the 
high schools of Kentucky. 


I. That students be marked first, from 
the standpoint of scholarship or achieve- 
ment in the mastery of the content of a 
subject; and second, from the standpoint 
of manifestation or development of desir- 
able traits of character. 


II. That in marking scholarship or 
achievement in subject matter and citizen- 
ship, the following letters or symbols, with 
the interpretation indicated, be employed: 


“A” equals Superior; ‘“‘B’” equals above 
Average; ‘‘C’”’ equals Average; ‘“‘D”’ equals 
Below Average but Passing; “F’’ equals 
Failure. 


That in indicating work that for good or 
sufficient reason is incomplete, the follow- 
ing letters or symbols, with the interpre- 
tation indicated, be used: “I’’ equals 
Incomplete because of necessary absence 
from classes; ‘“X” equals Absent from 
examination. 


III. That for the purpose of determin- 
ing class averages and especially individual 
averages, the following values be attached 
to the letters or symbols used: ‘‘A’’ equals 
4; ‘“B” equals 3; ‘‘C’’ equals 2; ‘‘D”’ equals 
1; “F” equals 0. 


IV. That school marks be thought of 
as degrees of merit expressed in relative 
terms; that, in a practical way, the normal 
probability curve be used in distributing 
marks; and that the following distribution 
be employed: 


“A” Highest 10% of class or groups; 
“B” next highest 20% of class or group; 
“C”’ Middle 40% of class or group; ‘‘D” 
next 20% of class or group; ‘“‘F”’ lowest 10% 
of class or group. 


V. That where teachers have been 
accustomed to the use of percentages in 
marking, and where it appears advisable 
to permit them to continue this practice 
in a measure, the following percentage 
ranges, which follow in close proximity the 
distribution given above, are suggested: 


es 


“A”, Superior—97% to 100%; “B” 
Above Average—91% to 96%; “‘C’’, Aver. 
age—81% to 90%; “D”, Below Average 
but Passing—75% to 80%; ‘“F’’, Failure 
—Below 75%. 


_ In regard to the application of the mark. 
ing system outlined above, the following 
brief suggestions are made: 


1. School marks should represent schol. 
arship or achievement in the mastery of the 
content of a subject and in the development 
of skills, habits, and ideals. Behavior, 
dress, or personal appearance should not 
enter as factors into the school mark, 
oe marks should represent achievement 
only. 


2. The character or school citizenship 
mark is rapidly growing in favor. It 
serves to take the factor of school behavior, 
or school discipline out of the achievement 
mark. It offers the opportunity for mark. 
ing traits of character in the proper way. 
The use of the character or school citizen- 
ship mark appears to be desirable and 
advisable. 


3. In distributing achievement marks, 
the distribution suggested is to serve mainly 
as a guide. In large classes or large 
groups of pupils, the distribution suggested 
should be of great value. However, marks 
should probably never be automatically 
distributed. This is especially true when 
the distribution is to be applied to small 
classes or small groups of pupils. However, 
in all classes or groups, whether large or 
small, the use of the normal probability 
curve should be taken into account, and 
any very great variation from the distribu- 
tion suggested should be the subject of 
careful thought and probable explanation. 


4. The use of the traditional percentile 
system should be discontinued. The use 
of percentage values, in connection with 
letters or symbols, should be discouraged 
and ultimately discarded. Plus and minus 
signs, attached to the latter symbols, 
should be eliminated. A purely symbol 
system, without percentage values and 
without plus and minus signs, is the best. 


It is obvious that there are many weak- 
nesses in our present marking systems. 
There is practically no uniformity concern- 
ing school marks or school mark values. 
In regard to the normal distribution of 
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marks, there is no common practice and 
no common understanding. A standard 
marking system for use in Kentucky high 
schools, for administrative purposes, would 
be of great value. Authorities advocate 
the standardization of marking systems 
generally. 

The high school principals of the State 
of Michigan have adopted a ‘Uniform 
Marking System for the High Schools of 
Michigan.” This is a forward and progres- 
sive step in education. Why can this 
State not adopt a Standard Marking 
System for the High Schools of Kentucky? 
The writer believes that the marking system 
suggested above is in full accord with 
modern trends in marking, and that it 
would meet with the approval of expert 
opinion. Certainly, one approved and 
standardized marking system of some kind 
would be better than the 114 different 
marking systems now in use in the high 
schools of the State. 


THE KENTUCKY BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA DIRECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The Kentucky Band Directors’ Associa- 
tion was organized in January, 1932, in the 
interest of better instrumental music in 
Kentucky. Since its beginning it has bent 
every effort toward improving the status 
and standards of our bands, particularly 
in the schools and colleges of the State. 

During its first two years of existence, 
the association under the leadership of its 
first President, Elmer G. Sulzer, of the 
University of Kentucky, has carried out a 
program of valuable and constructive work. 

The Kentucky Bandsman, the official 
magazine of the group, has carried articles 
and pictures pertaining directly to bands 
in our towns and schools. Columns under 
the direction of specialists have been avail- 
able for students who wish help on some 
particular problem of playing. 

This year, provisions are being made to 
carry the Kentucky school instrumental 
music news in a national school magazine. 
Thus, members of Kentucky school orches- 
tras and bands may read of local activities, 
and may take advantage of valuable 
articles by the country’s leading teachers, 
in the same magazine. 


Clinics for the exchange of ideas among 
the directors have been a regular feature. 

This year the organization has been 
expanded to include in its membership 
directors of orchestras as well as bands. 

The Kentucky Band and Orchestra 
Directors’ Association is willing to help 
in every possible way school executives and 
instrumental directors who desire assistance 
in either organizing or carrying on the 
work in their schools. 

All band and orchestra directors who 
are not already members, and who wish to 
join their efforts with the association are 
urged to get in touch with the president 
immediately. 

Lynn THAYER, 
President Kentucky Band and Orchestra 
Directors’ Association. 


Male High School, Louisville, Kentucky. 


The next meeting of the Kentucky Band 
and Orchestra Directors’ Association will 
be held at Louisville, on January 27th, 
Saturday afternoon and evening, at the 
Brown Hotel, beginning at 2:30 o’clock. 


Following are the features of the program: 

“Qualifications of the Instrumental 
Music Director”, Dr. R. E. Jaggers, State 
Director of Teacher Training. 

“The Music Department of Our Present 
Day Schools”, Mr. R. B. Clem. Mr. Clem 
is president of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association. He also represents the 
secondary schools on the Kentucky School 
Curriculum Committee and is principal 
of the Shawnee High School. 

Demonstration of Beginning Instrumen- 
tal Class Work, Mr. James R. Elliott, 
Instructor of Instrumental Music, Louis- 
ville Public Schools. 

Percussion Clinic, Mr. James B. Mc- 
Kenna, band director, Fort Thomas. 

Open Forum. This forum will provide 
opportunity for directors and principals 
and superintendents to ask questions 
regarding their own particular problems. 
Others who may have met these problems 
can offer suggestions and exchange ideas. 

Business Meeting. A program of enter- 
tainment is being arranged for the evening. 

All who are interested in this phase of 
music, especially school superintendents. 
and principals, are invited to be present. 





Ten Thumbnail Sketches of Ten 
New Federal Agencies 


Strange new initials are getting into the 
newspapers. Do you know what they 
stand for? 


_Can you name the ten new Federal agen- 
cies§whose long names have shrunk to 
initial letters? 


DoJyou know the purpose of each of 
these¥ten weapons Congress has given to 
the}President to wage the recovery cam- 
paign? 

Every principal and every teacher will 
be eager to have pupils understand the 
details of the New Deal in American 
government. But the facts can’t be found 
in textbooks. Not yet. To fill the need, 
school life supplies ten thumbnail pictures 
of the ten new agencies. Later issues will 
tell more about the various agencies in 
plain terms. 


The aim of the ten agencies is to prime 
the pump of national prosperity by spread- 
ing employment, by expanding credit, by 
trying new methods of nation-wide co- 
operation on common problems. 


NRA 


National Industrial Recovery Adminis- 
istration (Public Act 67, 73rd Cong.). 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Administrator. 


Purpose: To draft treaties (codes) that 
substitute team play for unbridled com- 
petition in business. Parties to the treaties 
are business owners, workers, and con- 
sumers. The chief objects are to put 
11,000,000 unemployed back to work, 
raise wages, increase the American stand- 
ard of living. The terms of the treaties 
are: Minimum limits for wages, shorter 
hours. no child labor, no_ profiteering. 
The anti-trust law “sword of Damocles’’ 
is removed tzmporarily frora above indvs- 
try’s head; labor’s right to organize and be 
represented by spokesmen of its own 
selection is recognized. NRA co-operators 
display the Blue Eagle badge. Specimen 
codes agreed to by industries can be 
obtained from the NRA headquarters. 


TVA 

Tennessee Valley Authority (Public Act 
17, 73rd Cong.). Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, 
chairman, Washington office, Temporary 
Building F. 

Purpose: Ever since the World War full 
use of the vast water-power resources at 
Muscle Shoals has been forestalled by 
failure to reach an agreement on who was 
to use the power, and how. Muscle 
Shoals and other potential water-power 
resources of the Tennessee River will now 
be the focal point of the first American ex- 
periment in developing an entire river 
valley as an industrial, social, and economic 
unit. The first major project is construc- 
tion of the Norris Dam at Cove Creek, on 
the Clinch River, about twenty miles north- 
west of Knoxville. It will create one of 
the world’s largest artificial lakes. A 
transmission line has been authorized 
between the new dam and the Wilson Dam 
at Muscle Shoals. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority, of which two Morgans, promi- 
nent educators both, are directors (Arthur 
E., president of Antioch College, and 
Harcourt A., president University of Ten- 
nessee) along with David E. Lilienthal, of 
Wisconsin, is empowered to make ‘‘such 
surveys, general plans, studies, experiments, 
and demonstrations as may be necessary 
and suitable to aid the proper use, con- 
servation, and development of the natural 
resources of the Tennessee River drainage 
basin.’”’ This promises to be one of the 
most adventurous experiments in creating a 
high standard of living for all the people in 
a given region ever undertaken. 


AAA 


Agricultural Adjustment Administration 


(Public Act 10, 73rd Cong.). In charge, 
Henry R. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
Administrator, George N. Peek. 


To increase the farmer’s share 
of the national income. This is accom- 
plished through two principal means. One 
is to assist farmers, by compensatory pay- 


Purpose: 
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ments supplementing their market returns, 
to adjust their production of certain basic 
agricultural commodities to the effective 
demand for these commodities. Such pay- 
ments are made only to farmers who do 
adjust their production. Money to make 
the payments is derived from a processing 
tax imposed upon the commodity in ques- 
tion. The amount of the processing tax is 
limited to the difference between the 
current farm price of the commodity and 
its purchasing power, in manufactured com- 
modities that farmers buy, during the 
period 1909-1914. The other principal 
means of increasing farmer’s incomes is by 
establishing among processors and distrib- 
utors, marketing agreements, enforced by 
licensing provisions when necessary, which 
assure a fair price to the producers of farm 
goods, without extortionate increases in 
consumer’s costs. 


PWA 


Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works (Public Act 67, 73rd Cong.). 
Administrator: Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior. 


Purpose: To foster employment by 
advancing $3,300,000,000 for public works: 
Roads, naval vessels, bridges, low-cost 
housing projects, schools, etc. For state 
and local public projects approved by state 
engineers, state advisory boards, the 
national government pays thirty per cent 
of the cost of labor and materials outright. 
Loans are made to public bodies to be 
repaid with interest at four per cent during 
the useful life of the project. 


CCC 


The Emergency Conservation Work Pro- 
gram (which directs the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps) (Public Act 5, 73rd Cong.). 
Robert Fechner, director, Temporary 
Building No. 2, 19th and ‘“‘D” streets. 


Purpose: To give employment to 300,000 
young men by hiring them on reforestation, 
soil erosion, flood control, and similar proj- 
ects, and in national park development. 
Workers agree to send a substantial part of 


their wages to dependents. The Labor 
Department selected the young men and 
certified them to the army for enrollment, 
examination, equipment, and transporta- 
tion to camps. The Veterans Administra- 


tion performed the same service for war 
veterans. The Forest Service and Nat- 
tional Park Service selected the experienced 
men. National Park Service and Forest 
Service plan, assign, and supervise the 
work to be done. 


FCOT 


Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation 
(Public Act 68, 73rd Cong.). Joseph B. 
Eastman, Commerce Building. 

During the World War the federal gov- 
ernment took charge of the railroads. 
Afterward it returned to the policy of 
supervising rates and other fiscal probiems 
of railroads. Now the federal government 
is again taking a hand in the administration 
of railroads through the Federal Co-ordi- 
nator, who is empowered to eliminate 
needless competition of rail lines and to 
enforce other economies. Congress also 
instructed this new agency to make a 
study of our railroads for the purpose of 
making recommendations to the President 
and to Congress for legislation. 


FERA 


Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion (Public Act 15, 73rd Cong.). Harry 
L. Hopkins, administrator, Walker-Johnson 
Building. 

When depression first struck, local private 
charity and local public welfare agencies 
assumed the burden of feeding and housing 
the unemployed. But the task became 
too heavy. Gradually it was shifted to 
the municipal governments, which were 
forced to turn to the states for help. The 
national government began in August, 
1932, to aid states by advancing money 
through the RFC. Now, through FERA, 
the government is making outright grants 
from a $500,000,000 fund. The money is 
distributed by state relief administrators 
to counties and cities. Use of federal relief 
funds to pay work-relief allowances to 
needy unemployed teachers has _ been 
authorized by Administrator Hopkins. 


RFC 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(Public Act 2, 72nd Cong. and subsequent 
legislation). Jesse H. Jones, chairman, 
1825 “H”’ Street. 

Purpose: To provide emergency financ- 
ing facilities for financial institutions to aid 
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in financing agriculture, commerce, and 
industry. This agency was created under 
the previous administration in order to 
supply government credit to take the place 
of the vanishing supply of private credit. 
Since March, its responsibilities for loans 
for public works have been shifted to the 
Public Works Administration. The scope 
of its loan operations has been expanded in 
other directions. 


FFCA 


Federal Farm Credit Administration 
(Public Act 75, 73rd Cong.). Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., Governor, 1300 ‘‘E” Street. 

Purpose: To unify the activities of 
various government loan agencies created 
against twelve years of decreasing prices 
of products with consequent decreasing 
value ofland. It consolidates the functions 
of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau, Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporations of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Crop 
Production Loan Office, Seed and Produc- 
tion Loan Offices formerly under the secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Through this agency 


the government tries to prevent farmers 
from losing their mortgaged farms and to 
help them finance the planting and harvest- 


ing of newcrops. It also endeavors to help 
farmers obtain the advantages of business 
organization in marketing products by 
advancing loans to co-operatives. 


HOLC 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation (Public 
Act 43, 73rd Cong.). William F. Stevenson 
chairman, Commerce Building. 

Purpose: This agency has been created 
to do for the city home owner what the 
Federal Farm Credit Administration was 
created to do for the farm owner—save 
him from losing his property through fore- 
closure of mortgages. Farm owner and 
city home owner have been squeezed by two 
powerful opposing forces, one which insists 
that loans and interest on loans cannot be 
scaled down; the other which insists that 
income of farmers and home owners must 
be scaled down in accori with lower price 
levels. To the squeezed home owner, the 
HOLC extends a helping hand by convert- 
ing his private loan into a government loan 
at low interest with easy terms for payment 
on the principal of the loan.—William Dow 
Boutwell, in School Life. 


ANNUAL MEETING NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF DEANS 
OF WOMEN 


In Cleveland, February 21st to 24th, 
the week preceding the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, the eight. 
eenth annual meeting of the National 
Association of Deans of Women will be 
held. A program which gives special 
opportunity for direct participation and 
discussion by those attending has beep 
planned. The general theme ‘How Are 
the Present Crises in Education Being 
Met?” will be developed both in the 
general sessions and in the meetings of the 
smaller discussion groups, with summaries 
of the various discussions to be presented 
by the group leaders to the closing general 
session. Provision is also being made for 
Separate section meetings and luncheons 
of the university, college, teacher-training, 
and high school deans, and there will be 
two joint sessions of the deans and the 
personnel groups, Dean Thyrsa Amos of 
the University of Pittsburgh and her com- 
mission having charge of the latter meet- 
ings. The speaker for the banquet is 
Judge Florence Allen of the Supreme Court 
of Ohio. Other visiting speakers from 
whom acceptances have already been 
received include: Dr. William F. Ogburn, 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Chicago, Dr. S. I. Shankland, executive 
secretary, Department of Superintendence 
National Education Association; Dr. Ruth 
Strang and Professor Sarah Sturtevant of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and President George A. Selke, St. Cloud 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Kentucky has an active State Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women and a goodly per- 
centage of the college and high school 
deans of the State are also members of the 
National Association. A number of these 
are already definitely planning to represent 
Kentucky at the Cleveland conference and 
every dean who can possibly arrange to do 
so is urged to be in attendance, for not only 
does the program give promise of being 
exceptionally worth while, but the business 
sessions too will be of vital importance. 


PATRONIZE OUR 
ADVERTISERS 
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Heart Disease in the United States 


Moderation is the keynote of good health 
but just try to make a public keyed to the 
stress and strain of modern life heed that 
keynote, Dr. William Muhlberg, Cincin- 
nati, vice-president and medical director 
of the Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, told the annual convention of the 
Association of Life Insurance presidents. 

The pronouncement of the Cincinnati 
physician on moderation and the present 
apparent hopelessness of attaining it came 
when he presented a life-and-death picture 
of the United States in 1933 that was, in 
effect, full of confusion, contradictions, and 
challenges. 

He pointed out that organic heart 
disease was the chief single agency of 
death in the United States and presented 
the greatest challenge to medical science. 
But he admitted that before any great 
gains can be made in combating the 
disease and allied ones usually classified as 
cardio-vascular-rental diseases, ‘‘we need 
facts and more facts.” 

Doctor Muhlberg put his finger on one 
important class of cardio-vascular-rental 
disease victims when he said: 

“We find that the heart and kidneys 
break down and the arteries harden, partic- 
ularly in persons who live well—too well; 
eat too much, exhaust themselves in expen- 
sive but ruinous habits, struggle too 
strenuously for social, professional, or 
financial prestige, worry too much, and are 
badly mentally adjusted to their environ- 
ment.” Then he added: 

“But it is an almost hopeless task to ask 
persons predisposed to heart disease to 
forego or moderate the pleasures of the 
table, the excitement of the swift pace, the 
ambitious striving for success; in other 
words, to teach them that moderation is 
the keynote of good health.” 

According to Dr. Muhlberg, the death 
rate for 1933 shows a relative increase of 2.1 
per cent over that of 1932. Yet the record 
for 1933 is bettered only by that of 1931 
and 1932. 

“It is significant that we have experi- 
enced during the depression period, four 
consecutively healthy years,” Doctor 
Muhlberg said. ‘“‘It is still a grave question 
as to what effect the hardships of these 


years have had on the health of our people. 
Recognizing the harmful effects of strain 
and worry and of physical hardship, and, on 
the other hand, the advantages attendant 
upon the necessity for saner living, the 
question arises as to how the effect of such 
factors off-set each other when spread over 
the whole populace and over future years.” 

Of twenty-two specific causes of death 
analyzed by Doctor Muhlberg, fourteen 
showed decreases during 1933, while only 
six showed increases. 

Organic heart diseases led the increase, 
the death rate from this cause having 
jumped from 149.9 per 100,000 in 1932 to 
159.1 in 1933. Cancer increased 5.5 per 
cent and cerebral hemorrhage 5 per cent. 

On the other hand, Bright’s disease 
dropped 2.1 per cent. Influenza rose, 
while pneumonia dropped. Respiratory 
diseases not specified showed a slight gain. 
Suicides and homicides declined during the 
year. 


REcorD GIvEs HoPE 


“Although we may have reason to be 
proud of the record made this year against 
the ravages of death, we must not forget 
that many diseases are still our deadly 
enemies. We still have far to go. Again, 
as in previous years, the tables of the 
aggregate experience of those companies 
(fifty-one life insurance companies that 
participated in the survey of current health 
trends of the nation) show an encouraging 
decline in the rate of diseases of infancy, 
typhoid fever, and tuberculosis, but a dis- 
couraging rise in the so-called degenerative 
diseases, namely, cancer, heart disease, 
kidney, apoplexy, and arterio-sclerosis to 
which might be added diabetes. 

‘“‘What we now need are more facts, more 
knowledge. And with this in mind, the 
Heart Council of Cincinnati, a branch of 
the Public Health Federation, undertook 
a series of studies that by no means solved 
the problem, but did suggest some con- 
clusions, which, if true, are important. 

“They chose: 

“One thousand men past forty engaged 
in clerical work in banks, industrial and 
railroad offices, insurance companies, etc. 

“One thousand men past forty engaged 
in skilled and semi-skilled occupations. 
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“One thousand negro men past age forty, 
common laborers, etc. 

“Among the 1,000 white males, aged 
forty and over, occupation listed as office 
workers .... in thirty-seven per cent 
there existed some abnormality that could 
be detected, and that by our method of 
examination was significant from the view- 
point of future heart trouble. As might 
have been foreseen, it was the clerks whose 
weights exceeded the normal by twenty 
pounds or more, who showed the highest 
percentage of heart and circulatory im- 
pairments. 


MADE BETTER SHOWING 


“The physical impairments found in 
1,000 white industrial workers indicated 
they made a better showing for significant 


heart lesions than did the office workers, 
probably because an office worker cap 
continue his occupation in spite of rather 
serious heart trouble.” 

Those studies indicated, Doctor Muhl. 
berg said, that the ill effect of over-weight 
is demonstrable in producing heart disease 
in later life. ‘It is not improbable,” he 
said, “although this needs confirmation, 
that the over-weight in itself may not be the 
culprit, but rather that over-weight is the 
expression of over-eating or gluttony, and 
over-eating throws increased burdens on 
the heart, kidneys, and arteries.’ 

“Our problem,” he concluded, “‘is the 
improvement of death rates up to the age 
of seventy. Past that age, very little 
can be hoped for from the preventative 
measures.” —The Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Business Education Essential to 
Good Citizenship 


By H. S. MILTon, 
Teacher of Social Studies, Lawrenceburg High School 


The article in your October number 
“Business Education Essential to Good 
Citizenship,’ by S. E. Cranfill, was so 
stimulating and provocative of thought, 
that undoubtedly many who read it are 
wondering just how such a course as out- 
lined by the writer could be set up and 
taught in the classroom. 


Such a course is now being conducted in 
the Lawrenceburg High School, along 
practically identical lines as outlined by 
Mr. Cranfill, and is not only proving 
highly successful but is arousing an interest 
among the students which is the highest 
tribute to its usefulness. 


At the conference for the organization 
of our curriculum, Professor C. O. Ryan, 
superintendent of the Lawrenceburg City 
schools, suggested to the writer that we 
offer a course in business practice, not a cut 
and dried affair of the proper entry of debits 
and credits, but a socialized as well as 
practical course which would afford the 
student some idea of the business world, 
how it was organized and how business is 
conducted. 


Upon looking over the textbooks avail- 
able, we could find nothing which exactly 
met our needs, and we determined, with 
some reluctance at first, to conduct the 
class on the problem-project method with- 
out the use of a textbook. 


The course was mapped out in its en- 
tirety to last for the whole year, properly 
divided into teaching units and we got 
under way. The first unit happened to 
be ‘‘The Tools of Business,’ and included 
money, banks and banking, and credit. 
In a prerequisite course under the name of 
“Citizenship Practice,’’ we had covered the 
elements of economics. 

Starting, therefore, on the subject of 
money, the class quickly took the course 
away from us and assumed command of the 
situation. We were discussing the various 
kinds of money in circulation and came to 
that issued by the Federal Reserve Banks, 
paper currency in the form of notes. The 
question arose concerning the security 
behind this issue. We got the Federal 
Reserve Act and studied it, and found that 
the Federal Reserve Banks were empowered 
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to discount that paper only which repre- 
sented the movement of commodities from 
producer to consumer. Further inter- 
views with bankers revealed that for such 
a note to be eligible for acceptance, it must 
be accompanied by a statement which 
shows a current position of two to one. 

This naturally brought up a consideration 
of wealth in flow and wealth at rest, of 
fnancial statements of current position, 
and of the problems of production and dis- 
tribution. So we decided to go into the 
make-up and meaning of a financial state- 
ment, which we did. 

Studying that, we of course came to the 
items under the sub-total of ‘‘Net Worth,” 
which represented the difference between 
assets and liabilities. Under this head was 
listed capital stock, surplus, and undi- 
vided profits. This brought on the in- 
quiry of how surplus and undivided profits 
were acquired and we decided to study the 
operating statement, which we did. 

After studying the operating statement, 
getting sample statements of the larger 
corporations and analyzing them, and even 
going into the income tax return forms of 
the Federal Government, we decided that 
we could only get the true meaning of both 
statements by conducting a real business. 
Of course the business was real in our 
imagination only, but as we get further 
intoit every day, it presents problems which 
are anything but imaginary. 

All along during our study of the two 
statements, we had practical problems to 
work in class. We usually averaged one 
as often as three times a week. A fair 
sample would be the following: 

A corporation is organized for the operation of 
a flour mill, with a capital stock of $100,000. 
An investment is made in buildings of $50,000, 
machinery of $10,000, and real estate of $3,000. 
By the end of the first month the corporation has 
tied up $10,000 in wheat, $5,000 in work in 
process, $15,000 in finished stock, and $20,000 
in accounts receivable. Draw up a financial state- 
ment and show whether or not the corporation has 
paid all its bills for materials and if not, whether 
It is entitled to credit at the bank and how much, 
in order to make the paper eligible for rediscount 
with the Federal Reserve Bank. 

This sample is offered to show that the 
class was ready to consider the practical 
details of the operation of a business. We 
selected the furniture business and decided 
to make chairs. 

First we incorporated, and while this did 
not consume much of our time, it presented 


some interesting problems. We then sold 
the stock and went into some of the diffi- 
culties of this undertaking. The selection 
of the site of the factory involved a study 
of the sources of the raw material, trans- 
portation, future markets, power produc- 
tion and rates, labor markets, and the 
possibility of special inducements, such as 
financial assistance and free taxes. 

We are now in the throes of opening our 
books and of course we shall learn all there 
is to know about the proper way of making 
entries, and keeping the books in balance. 
This will not be a course in bookkeeping, 
but will be merely a by-product of the main 
objective and will be mastered because we 
all understand by this time that business 
consists of proper mastery of details, their 
proper arrangement and interpretation. 


In the future we already see a host of 
fascinating problems awaiting our atten- 
tion. First we are going to design our 
chairs and we expect to look into furniture 
design, going back to Queen Anne, the 
Empire, Early Americana, and that massive 
stuff known as mission. We are then going 
to attack the sales problem, and expect to 
spend some time on sales engineering and 
mass production—the endeavor to make 
our sales, financial and production programs 
dove-tail. We have already pledged our- 
selves that we are going into the matter of 
the business cycle and the multitude of 
forces outside the particular business which 
we operate, which will affect us. If neces- 
sary we will go back a hundred years or so 
and study the various cycles through which 
American business has gone. 


We have gotten to the point where we do 
not miss the textbook. We really would 
not know what to do with one now if we 
had it. Our classroom work is so lively, the 
time passes so rapidly, that we would not 
for anything go back to the deadening 
textbook recitation methods. 

We believe, when we have worked at it 
for a year, that we will have a fair idea just 
what business is all about and how it is 
transacted. And some of us will be able 
bookkeepers, others will perhaps get the 
sense and feel of business operation and 
balance which is so essential to executives. 

At any rate we are having acorking good 
time and it keeps us all busy as bees work- 
ing out the various problems which present 
themselves every day. 
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DO I WANT TO TEACH? 


By HENRY SPRAGENS, 
Student, University of Kentucky 


The gradual change in viewpoint from 
that of a pupil to that of a prospective 
teacher works a subtle change in the ideals 
and philosophy of a young person, espe- 
cially with regard to the field of education. 
Still surrounded by the process of education, 
which has formed his environment since 
childhood, he begins to take a much more 
lively interest in this process when he first 
considers teaching as a life work. The 
teacher, who has often been regarded merely 
as a necessary adjunct to the school, like 
the desks and blackboards, but with the 
added distinction of possessing a voice and 
a book in which grades are recorded, 
becomes a real human being who, for some 
reason, has chosen to earn a living by 
teaching reading, writing, orrelativity. We 
who contemplate teaching have a better 
chance to observe this work at first hand 
than any other vocation, and we may well 
inquire of ourselves: Is this the work to 
which I wish to devote myself? Do I 
want to teach? 


Primarily, I want to choose the occupa- 
tion in which I can be most useful to my 
fellowmen. The purpose of life is best 
expressed, I believe, by Jesus: “In the 
kingdom of Heaven, who ever wishes to 
be great must serve. . ” Teaching 
is one means of unselfish service. The 
individual who goes into it expecting great 
material compensation is apt to be disap- 
pointed. George Herbert Palmer says: 
“A profession aims primarily at the exercise 
of power beneficial to mankind . . . . The 
business of the lawyer, doctor, preacher, 
and teacher never squares itself by equiva- 
lent exchange.” 

Teaching is, I think, a calling that is 
eminently worth while, and one to be 
proud of, but many people do not share 
this view, it seems. Dr. Chapman and 
Doctor Counts, say: ‘Unless the teacher 
himself is convinced of the worth of his 
service, society is not likely to value it 
highly . . . . That teachers do not place a 
high estimate in their calling is suggested 
by the casual way in which they enter it, 
by the aspersions which they cast upon it, 


and by the readiness with which they 
leave it.” 


For some reason, there seems to be the 
idea that if you can do anything else, it js 
foolish to be a high school teacher, | 
recall talking to the superintendent in my 
home town one day, when I was beginning 
to consider teaching as a life work. He 
remarked that if he had gone on into 
graduate work after getting his degree as a 
young man, he would now be holding down 
a worthwhile job as a professor in college. 
I find the same sort of attitude in my 
professors here. In the mathematics de- 
partment, they complain of the poor 
preparation high school pupils get in 
mathematics, and yet they would like for 
us majoring in it to become mathematicians 
and college professors rather than high 
school teachers. 


I fail to see the desirability of putting all 
the good carpenters to work on the fancy 
gables and adornments of a house, and 
leaving the poorest workmen to build the 
foundation and understructure. Advance- 
ment in science will not save our civiliza- 
tion, as long as we allow poverty, ignorance, 
and war to exist among men. I believe 
that high school teaching is fully as 
important as college teaching or scientific 
work, and should be ranked as such. 


In a recent field study, Doctor Bachman, 
says: ‘The fact that high school teaching 
has not attained the rank of a profession 
has had a profound unfavorable effect upon 
what has been attempted and what has 
been accomplished in the field of high 
school teacher training. Rarely, indeed 
has the question been approached from the 
point of view of what constitutes adequate 
preparation to teach in this or that field of 
high school work. The standards of high 
school teaching are being raised, however, 
and in the future it may assume in this 
country the high rank it holds in Europe. 


Last, but not least, I want to choose a 
life work in which I will be happy. I am 
considering this angle too. The atmos- 
phere of school agrees with me, and the 
type of life is suited to my tastes. One of 
the things that appeals to me most is the 
fact that teaching gives opportunities for 
growth, intellectually and culturally. The 
summer vacations give the teacher a chance 
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to attend summer school and keep abreast 
of the professional advances that are being 
made, and enjoy unusual cultural advan- 
tages. Few vocations permit such growth 
or require it. Then, too, the constant 
association with young and growing person- 
alities is beneficial to the teacher’s own 
growth. I enjoy working with young 
people. I will be happy in teaching. 


I do want to teach. 


WHY I WANT TO TEACH 


By Mary H. LATHAM, 
Student, University of Kentucky 


In America, a land of idealism, the pro- 
fession of teaching has become one of the 
greatest of human employments. A fifth 
of our entire population is constantly at 
school; and whenever one hundred and 
sixty men, women, and children are 
gathered, a teacher is sure to be among 
them. But figures fail to express the 
importance of the work. 


The material with which the teacher 
works is the child, and he looks for his 
results primarily in some form of human 
development. His purpose in a general 
way is to aid those who come under his 
instruction in the development of individual 
eficiency for all of life’s relations. The 
teacher’s particular purpose must in some 
degree include that of the physician whose 
aim is a sound body, that of the clergyman 
whose aim is a right moral and spiritual 
development, and that of the lawyer whose 
aim is correct business relations and 
practices. ‘There is no work in which men 
and women engage which more directly 
and fundamentally serves society and the 
state. Teaching is the biggest and best 
profession in the nation because it creates 
and moulds the nation’s citizenship. It 
is the very foundation and mainstay of the 
national life. 


Teaching is a fascinating occupation. 
The teacher is in constant contact with 
youth, and it is instinctive for the mature 
to protect and care for the immature. 
Inevitably the teacher responds to the 
buoyancy, hope and enthusiasm that are 
the natural attributes of childhood and 


adolescence. Bagley and Keith tell us 
that youth rebuilds its spirit and its dream 
in its devoted teachers. 


__ The teacher works in an atmosphere of 
idealism, dealing with minds and hearts, 
with ideas and ideals. 


I like teaching because of the large free- 
dom it gives. There is abundance of room 
for original planning and initiative in the 
conduct of the work itself, and an unusual 
time margin of evenings, week-ends, and 
vacations in which to extend one’s interests, 
personal and professional. I realize that 
this fact is counterbalanced to some extent 
by two other factors; the need of con- 
stant, relentless, unremitting concentration 
throughout the school day; and the multi- 
plicity of necessary tasks and duties that 
can be accomplished only outside of school 
hours. However, the teacher’s day is not 
too long, and is so broken by intermissions, 
and so varied in its schedule of duties as to 
exclude undue weariness or monotony. 
The program of each school day is a new 
and interesting adventure. 


Teaching invites to constant growth and 
improvement. The teacher is in daily 
contact with books, magazines, libraries, 
and all of the most vital forces of thought 
and leadership, social and emotional. If 
one studies them aright, they lead out 
readily and quickly into fields of discovery 
and investigation that may well challenge 
the keenest intellect. Successful teachers 
see old truths in new ways, and this again 
is a source both of keen enjoyment and of 
an invigorating mental growth. It is work 
that stimulates ambition and enhances 
personal worth. There is no_ greater 
developer of character to be found. 


Also teaching includes a wide range of 
positions and interests extending from 
kindergarten to university, covering every 
section where schools are maintained, and 
embracing every variety of effort whether 
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academic, artistic, industrial, commercial, 
agricultural, or professional. Democracy 
of opportunity is characteristic of the 
teaching profession. Every position is an 
apprenticeship for one that is better. If 
you utilize the opportunities afforded you 
of preparing for and growing into the 
position just ahead and demonstrate the 
qualities that fit you for increased responsi- 
bility, no one can predict to what position 
you may advance. 


And now at last the teacher’s work is 
coming into its own. From now on the 


teacher will be adequately paid and 
accorded the place which is rightfully his 
in the public regard. There are in reality 
no “humble posts” in the teaching service, 
William Lyon Phelps says, ‘‘Nothing is too 
minute or trivial that concerns the great 
art of teaching.” Superintendent Johy 
Dixon, of Wisconsin, states his opinion of 
the teaching profession thus: ‘The true 
teacher is, and may well be, proud of the 
title, for his work is akin to that of the 
Master Builder, the creation of a temple 
not made with hands.”’ 
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Students who attend the 1934 Summer Session 
at the University of Kentucky will find a well 
qualified and competent staff. 


Extensive and varied program in all departments. 


Courses offered to meet requirements for all 
teachers’ certificates. 


A broad extra-curricular program of culture and 
recreation. 
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